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LET’S SET A NEW INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HE ARKANSAS extension workers suggest October 1 as a new 
independence day for Southern farmers, and the idea is such an 
excellent one that we take this occasion to emphasize its import- 

ance to all Progressive Farmer readers. With all crops bringing good 


ter gardens, growing food all the year; nowhere is there a better corn, 
grass and hay country; nowhere can pork and milk and butter be pro- 
duced cheaper or easier than here in the South. Shame, then, on 
the man who pays golden tribute to the North and West, instead of 
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prices, there has never been a more opportune time for us to strike for 
that priceless boon of economic freedom and independence that we 
must have if our country and our people are ever to come into their 
rightful own. Three points we would especially emphasize : 

1. Independence of time prices. A millstone around our necks 
' is the ‘‘time prices’’ system, under which we are paying anywhere from 





asserting his freedom and then fighting for it. 

3. Independence of high-priced fertilizers. Another enor- 
mous leak is our seventy-five-million-dollars-a-year expenditure for 
high-priced commercial fertilizers. Phosphoric acid and some potash 
will always be necessary and must be bought; but with our wealth of 
peas, beans, clovers and other legumes that flourish all over the South, 





from 20 to 100 per cent interest on our store 
accounts. No business in the world can long 
stand such excessive charges, and we will 
have made an immense economic advance 
-when we have cast off this burden. To do 
so will in many cases mean bitter sacrifices, 
but anything worth having is worth fighting 
for and suffering for. Even if it means few 
clothes and scanty food for a time, freedom 
will be worth it all, and more. 

2. Independence of imported foods 
and feedstuffs. It is little short of a crime 
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it is folly unspeakable for us to continue to 
pay twenty and twenty-five cents a pound for 
millions and millions of dollars worth of nit- 
rogen that we should get from the air. 
Attention to just these three things— 
avoiding ruinous time prices, living at home, 
and making our lands rich with legumes— 
will make of the South one of the richest 
countries on earth. Having attended to 
these three things, the money from our cash 
crops, whatever they may be, is ours to put 
in the bank, or into better homes, better 
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that the South, blessed with splendid soil 
and climate, should look to the North and 
West for its corn, its hay, its meat, butter 
and actually for its vegetables. As individ- 
uals is it not high time that we declare 
our independence of such a system and 
put ourselves on a rational, live-at-home 
basis? In no country can people have bet- 
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schools, better roads, and all that goes to 
make better living. 

A new independence day for the South! 
Isn't the ideal a splendid one to aim at? 
Isn't the cause one worth fighting for? Now 
is the time for you to begin. Set October 1 
as the day, and when that day comes, be 
prepared. 


$1 a Year; 5c. a Copy 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION AND STANDARDIZED MANUFACTURING 
PERMIT REMARKABLY LOW PRICE 





_ prices of Maxwell Cars 


are again reduced—$595 for the 


touring car and $580 -for the 
roadster—effective July 1, 1916. 


Only the price is changed — not the 
car. 


Greatly increased production 
reduces our manufacturing cost 
per car. 


Standardized manufacturing — 
only one Maxwell chassis—makes 
possible further production economy. 

By reducing the price we also 
reduce the selling expense. 

Thus the Maxwell owner gets the 
most actual intrinsic value for his 
expenditure. 


Bear in mind that the Maxwell 
is the World’s Champion Endurance 
Car. Its genunine through-and- 
through merit has been established 
beyond question or doubt. 


The Maxwell has lowered many 
records for gasoline and oil consump- 
tion. It is everywhere recognized 
as one of the most economical cars 
to maintain. 


These facts, considered along with 
the remarkably low price now quoted, 
make the Maxwell the one big 
automobile value of all time. 





This announcement will be read 
by hundreds of automobile deal- 
ers aS well as prospective retail 
buyers. To those dealers who wish 
to now if there is any open ter- 
ritory, we will say that Maxwell 
sales contracts for 1916-17 are 
being signed now by our traveling 
salesmen. There will be some 
changes—particularly in the 
allotment of territory. Therefore, 
interested dealers, wherever 
located, should write us now. 








Long-stroke, high speed, four-cylinder motor; 20 
to 25 miles to the gallon of gasoline (average). 

Irreversible steering gear; automatic motor lubri- 
cation by splash and pump; 500 to 1,000 miles to gallon 
of oil. 

Thermo-syphon cooling, 

A running-in-oil clutch, so smooth as to make the 
driving of a novice as free from gear-clashing as that 
of a seasoned driver. 

Tall, narrow, racing-type radiator, Maxwell-made. 

Maxwell-made axles—I-beam front and semi-floating 
rear; heat-treated alloyed steel. 

Gasoline tank in cowl; short, accessible gas line to 
carburetor. 

Maxwell-made stream-line body, well finished in 
every detail. Deep, comfortable upholstery. 

30 x 3) tires all around, non-skid on rear; average 
life from 8,000 to 10,000 miles. Demountable rims. 

Tire carrier at rear, with extra rim. 

Substantial, Maxwell-made crowned fenders and 
linoleum-covered running boards. 

Electric starter, electric lights, electric horn. 

High-Tension Magneto, an independent source of 
ignition. 

One-Man top with quick-adjustable, storm proof 
curtains. 

Rain-vision, adjustable, ventilating windshield. 

High-grade speedometer. 

The Maxwell Touring Car isa full five-passenger car. 
Every Maxwell model seats comfortably the number 
cf passengers which it is rated to carry. 

Compare tiese Maxwell features with those 
of cars selling at higher prices. 














also tells an interesting story about the Maxwell Institution. Just write 
(plainly) your name and address and send this clipping to Dept. J Maxwell 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Saxwel 


Motor Company * Detroit, Mich, 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG— This new book is different from the ordinary Dieiiee 
automobile catalog. It not only illustrates and describes Maxwell Cars but it 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Weak Points of Soy Beans 
READER writes: “You seem to 
be enthusiastic over the soy bean 
as a crop for the Southern farmer, 
what are its weak points or faults?” 
As we have often pointed out, soy 
beans have their weak points. These 
are chiefly two. The seed rapidly 
deteriorate in germination. It is 
generally unwise to use seed over 
one year.old, and in no case should 
seed be planted without first making 
a test of their germination. This can 
be done in four or five days so there 
is no excuse for a failure to get a 
stand of soy beans, because of dead 
seed or seed with low or poor ger- 
minating qualities. 
There is also another cause of poor 
stands of soy beans. They demand 


a good seed bed and must not be 
planted too deep, usually not over 
11%4 inches. The greatest weakness 
of the crop is the difficulty in 


getting good stands. The other ser- 
ious weakness is that unless it is cut 
at the right time and handled proper- 
ly, the beans “pop” out, or shatter 
badly in harvesting. They must not 
be allowed to get too ripe. 

The only safe plan is for each 
farmer to grow a small acreage until 
he learns how to handle the crop. 





Value of Crab Grass Hay 


.A] READER wishes to know the val- 

ue of crab grass hay compared 
with Johnson grass and _ timothy 
hays: 

The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
each of these three grass hays as 
given by Henry in Feeds and Feeding 
—15 Edition: 












Pro- |Car’hy- 
tein | drates fo 
Lbs. | Lbs. : 
Crab grass bey... <2 2605 3.5 40.0 1.0 
Johnson grass hay--------.}] 2.9 45.0 1.0 
Timothy hay 3.0 42.8 1.2 














According to the digestion experi- 
ments, that is, according to the cattle 
themselves, crab grass hay contains 
a little more digestible protein than 
either Johnson grass or timothy, but 
less digestible carbohydrates than 
either. 

Most practical feeders will probably 
be inclined to question this high val- 
ue of crab grass hay, as compared 
with Johnson grass and timothy. Of 
course, the figures given apply to the 
vart of the hays actually eaten and 
have no reference to palatability or 


™to waste in feeding. 


¢ 





It seems to the writer that Johnson 
grass hay is more readily eaten by 
stock than timothy and that timothy 
is liked better than crab grass. Of 
course, the quality, and perhaps the 
feeding value, depend much on the 


time at which these 


grasses are cut 
and the manner in which they are 
cured. If crab grass is. cut early and 


well cured without rain, it makes a 
good hay, that is readily eaten, but if 
allowed to get too ripe it is not liked 
so well and the feeding value is prob- 
ably also lessened. 





Relative Feed and Fertilizer Values 
of Soy Beans and Cottonseed Meal 


HE cotton oil mills are naturally 
and rightly looking for another 
crop, which the farmers of the South 


may grow, that will enable the oil 
mills to run for a larger portion of 
the year. They seem to think soy 


beans the most promising crop for 
this purpose, because they say only 
small changes will be necessary in 





the cotton oil mill machinery to fit it 
for soy bean oil. milling. 


The interest in soy beans is rapidly 
increasing, because of this interest of 
the cotton oil mills and because it is, 
apart from its oil value, an excellent 
crop for the South for feeding live- 
stock and improving our soils. 

The average acre planted in corn, 
in the 11 principal cotton-growing 
states, has produced an average of 
17.7 bushels of corn during the last 
ten years. Land that will produce 
only 17.7 bushels of corn per acre will 
probably produce from 20 to 25 bush- 
els of soy beans per acre. Because of 
the increasing interest in soy beans 
as a crop for the South and to answer 
inquiries being received, we give the 
following tables showing the analy- 
sis, feeding values and fertilizer val- 
ues of soy beans and soy bean meal, 
and cétton seed and cottonseed meal. 
Of course, a large part of the fat or 
oil has been extracted from the soy 
beans to make the soy bean meal; 
while, as all know, a large part of the 
hulls and oil have been taken from 
the cottonseed to form cottonseed 
meal. The figures are largely from 
Henry’s Feeds and Feeding and the 
grade of cottonseed meal taken is 
what he designates as “prime.” 

Analysis—Per Cent 
















































Cottonseed| Soy Soy bean 
Cottonseed meal beans meal 
Water... 9.4 7.8 9.9 11.8 
Ash ....... 66 6.6 5.3 5.4 
Protein 19.5 39.8 36.3 41.4 
Fiber ___.. 226 10.1 4.3 5.3 
N. free ext. 24.9 7.4 26.5 28.7 
ae .0 8.3 17.5 7.4 
Digestible Nutrients—Per Cent 
- | Car’hy- 
Protein asaton Fat 
Ce 30.7 22.8 14.4 
Soy bean meal 38.1 33.9 5.0 
Cotton seed_--.--.---- 13.3 29.6 16.5 
Cottonseed meal -.---- 33.4 24.3 7.9 
Fertilizer Value—Per Cent 
Nitro- | Phos. 
gen ‘Reid Potash 
Goy beans .....<.-.+«.. 5.84 1.37 2.47 
Soy bean meal-_- a 6.62 1.55 2.80 
Cotton seed -.-._- ime 3.12 1.50 1.50 
Cottonseed meal---.-- 6.37 2.66 1.80 














The Very Small Farm Is Seldom 
Profitable 


ECENT announcements of investi- 

gations by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have given 
the small farm idea a terrible jolt. 
Much pleasure has been given the 
city man, who dreams of a small farm 
of 10 to 20 acres as an easy road toa 
pleasant way of living, by the beau- 
tiful pictures which have been paint- 
ed by the “literary” people who write 


for some farm papers. These pic- 
tures of the beauties of the small 
farm are good “stories” for the en- 


tertainment of the city man, but they 
have no place in a paper that deals 
in facts. 

The facts developed by quite an 
extensive investigation cast a decided 
shadow over these beautiful pictures 
of the “ten-acres-enough” enthusiasts. 

On farms of less than 40 acres the 
labor income, or the amount of money 
received by the farmer after deduct- 
ing 5 per cent on the investment from 
the profits, was only about $240 a 
year; while on farms of over 160 
acres the average labor income was 
$1,575. The small ten-acre farm is a 
splendid thing for the city man who 
can live on it and still close 
enough to his eity job. It supplies a 
home in the best sort of surroundings 
for raising a family, and may be 
made a means of greatly reducing the 


be 


cost of living and at the same time 
giving healthful exercise not only to 
the head of the family but to all other 
members who need it. 

But the city man who fancies he 
can give up his job and go out in the 
country on 10 to 40 acres and make 
the income he has been accustomed 
to in the city is sadly mistaken. The 
sad thing about the matter is that 
many men refuse to be guided by the 
facts developed in such investigations 
as those referred to above, and in- 
Sist on investing and losing their 
small savings in an effort to make a 
living on such small farms 
they are convinced. 

The small farm means larger yields 
per acre and a larger total produc- 
tion, but for liberal labor incomes, or 
as a means of living well, farms of 
over 150 acres are necessary, because 
to do economical work a consider- 
able expense for farm equipment is 
necessary. The small farm cannot 
sustain this heavy expense for it con- 
stitutes an overhead charge which 
the small receipts do not justify and 
cannot stand. , 


before 





HOW TO INOCULATE FOR 
LEGUMES 


A Very Simple Matter That Any 
Farmer Can Attend To—What Le- 
gumes Inoculate for Each Other 





T IS now pretty generally known 

that legumes—clovers, peas, beans, 
alfalfa, etce.—will not do their best 
unless the soil on which they are 
grown is inoculated. Generally speak- 
ing each group or genus requires a 
different inoculation. That is, the 
bacteria which live on the roots of the 
true clovers, for instance, will not live 
on the roots of alfalfa, beans or peas. 
This means that no matter how well 
one class of legumes, like the true 
clovers, for instance, has done on a 
soil, inoculation may be necessary for 
any other class of legumes.., 

The particular kind of bacteria re- 
quired for the particular legume sow- 
ed, must be in the soil, get in there 
rather promptly, or be put in, or the 
crop will generally be a failure. Even 
though the particular legume has not 
been grown on the land, the proper 
germs may have been introduced with 
manure or in some other way, but this 
is not common. When a legume is 
grown for the first time it is generally 
profitable and always much safer to 
inoculate the soil or the seed with the 
particular bacteria which live and 
grow on the roots of that legume. 
This necessity for inoculating the soil 
or seed, when a legume is grown ona 
soil for the first time, has greatly re- 
tarded the growing of legumes. It is 
neither a costly, complicated nor dif- 
ficult matter, but with the average 
man it is magnified into a most for- 
midable obstacle to the planting of 
that particular legume. He either re- 
fuses entirely to plant the new crop 
or plants without inoculation, and 
consequently often fails. 

We believe it is pretty well estab- 
lished and consequently agreed upon 
among the best authorities that there 
are certain groups of legumes, gener- 
ally but not always those belonging 
to the same genus, which inoculate 
for each other. That is, if red clover 
for instance, has recently been 
grown successfully on the soil it is 
not necessary to inoculate for crim- 
son or any of the other true clovers, 
like white, alsike, hop, etc. The wri- 
ter has been criticised, because he 
has advised that it was not neces- 
sary, for instance, to inoculate for 
crimson clover where red or small 
white clover is growing or has been 
recently grown on the land, and that 
it is not necessary to inoculate land 
for alfalfa which has recently grown 
bur clover or melilotus successfully. 


The contention of those making the 
criticism is that it is safer to advise a 
separate inoculation for each, because 
by so doing there will be no confuse 
ion and many mistakes will be avoids 
ed. 

If inoculating the seed or soil was 
not regarded as such a formidable or 
serious matter by most farmers it 
might be wise to advise inoculating 
the soil for each species of legume. 
It would, at least, be simpler for the 
agricultural teacher, if he simply ad- 
vised that each legume must have its 
own particular bacteria for inocula- 


tion. But if this were done it would 
greatly restrict the sowing of le- 
gumes. 


It is our purpose to encourage the 
sowing of all the legumes possible. 
In fact we would rather a legume be 
sowed without any inoculation, trust- 
ing to luck that the bacteria might be 
in the soil already or get there in 
some way, than that this legume be 
not sowed at all. 

For the reasons that most farmers 
have a peculiar and unwarranted ob- 


jection to inoculating the seed or 
soil; that insisting on a seperate in- 
oculation and inoculating material 


for each legume will greatiy restrict 


the planting of legumes; that the 
greatest possible extension of the 
growth of legumes being desirable 


it is important that their introduct- 
ion be made to appear as easy as 
possible, and that it is well establish- 
ed and generally agreed that certain 
legumes do inoculate for certain oth- 
ers, we believe it best because it 
favors a more general and larger 
growth of legumes, to give the facts 
as they have been established and 
make the matter of inoculating for 
legumes as simple and easy as possi- 
ble. The grouping of the most coms 
mon legumes has often appeared in 
The Progressive Farmer, as follows: 

Any one legume in a group will, if 
it has nodules on its roots, inoculate 
for any other legume in the same 
group, but so far as we know for no 
legume in any other group. 


Group 1—Red clover, crimson clover, alsike 
clover, white clover, hop clover, 
Group 2—Alfalfa, bur clover, sweet clover 


or melilotus. 


Group 3—Vetches, Canadian field peas, gare 
den peas, 

Group 4—Cowpea. 

Group 5—Soy bean, 


Group 
Group 
Group 


6—Velvet bean, 
7—Lespedeza or Japan clover, 
8—Beggarweed. 

For instance, we regard it as use- 
less to inoculate for crimson clover 
a field that has this year or even last 
year grown a good crop of red clover. 
Soil where small white (Dutch) clov- 
er, yellow hop clover, alsike clover 
or any other Trifolium or true clover 
has recently grown successfully con- 
tains the bacteria necessary for crim- 
son clover. To insist on the farmer 
getting soil where crimson clover has 
been grown when he has soil on the 
farm where red clover has grown, or 
to insist that he buy artificial inocu- 
lating material or pure cultures for 
crimson clover under such conditions 
will often prevent him sowing the 
crimson clover. In fact, on fields, or 
farms, or even in communities where 
any of these true clovers are plenti- 
ful or generally grown, it is entirely 
unnecessary to go farther for inocu- 
lating material for crimson clover. 

By all means inoculate the soil or 
seed for crimson clover if it is sowed 
on land where no true clover has been 
grown recently; but rather than not 
sow crimson clover at all, we would 
sow without inoculation, especially 
in those sections where other true 
clovers grow generally. This is not 
advising that crimson clover be sown 
for the first time without inoculating, 
for it is unsafe and unwise to do so; 
but it is merely an attempt to make 
the sowing of crimson clover appear 
more easy and thereby increase the 
acreage to this great soil improving, 
winter cover crop. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















Lespedeza and Bur Clover 


se ILL lespedeza do well sowed in 
the fall? When is the time to 
sow bur clover?” 

Lespedeza should be sowed only in 
spring, as it is a summer crop and 
dies with the first frost. Sow bur 
clover at any time in August or early 
September. 





Mildew on Rose Bushes 


EVERAL correspondents want to 

know what to do with roses that 
have the leaves mildewed. The best 
way is to avoid the mildew by spray- 
ing early before the disease appears 
with formaldehyde, mixed at rate of 
1 pint to 30 gallons of water. This 
can still be used, repeated every week 
till the leaves come out fresh. 





Not a Grass at All 


**F AM sending some grass and wish 
to know its name and whether it 
will be hard to get rid of.” 

The plant sent is not grass but a 
true sedge. Grasses have round stems 
and joints. Sedges have triangular 
stems and no joints. The specimen 
had no flower head and I cannot say 
what species of sedge it is. It is of 
no value, and cannot become a pest 
on dry land as the sedges are gener- 
ally fond of wet ground. Then we 
have plants called sedge, such as 
broomsedge, which is true grass and 
not a sedge. 





Late Potatoes 


“FY NOTICE that the Lookout Moun- 

tain potato is highly recommend- 
ed for the late crop. Would they be 
all right to use for early spring plant- 
ing?” 

I believe the Lookout Mountain po- 
tato is purely a late potato and hence 
not suited for the early crop. Those 
who have planted it seem to be pleas- 
ed with it. I have never grown it. I 
would prefer to get seed of the early 
sorts like the Irish Cobbler or Early 
Rose that have been kept in cold stor- 
age. These will give you good winter 
potatoes and will make the best seed 
for planting in the spring. 





Clover in Corn 


< ILL it be too late to sow clover 

when I lay by my corn about 
July 10? When should it be turned 
under in the spring?” 

I suppose that from the fact that 
you want to turn the clover under in 
the spring you mean to sow the an- 
nual crimson clover. In the lower 
parts of North Carolina July would be 
entirely too early to sow, but in your 
high mountain section I believe that 
you can succeed with it sown on the 
fresh land from the last cultivation of 
the corn. Then if you wish to turn it 
under in spring wait till it is in bloom 
and then disk it down well to mix it in 
the soil and then plow it under. 





Pruning Tomatoes 


“*T)LEASE tell me how to prune to- 
matoes and how to keep them 

off the ground to prevent rot.” 
Where tomatoes have plenty of 
room there is no need for any prun- 
ing. It is not the ground that causes 
rot, but fungous disease. The plants 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture every ten days till the toma- 
toes are well grown. This will pre- 
vent all the rots but the blossom end 
rot, caused by drouth usually. Where 
room is scarce and you want an early 
crop you can plant tomatoes in three- 
foot rows and two feet apart, as I 
now have part of mine. Then put a 
stake to each plant and train it up to 
the stake with a single stem and keep 


all the side shoots pinched out. This 
will make the earliest crop, but the 
largest crop is made by the plants 
that tumble on the ground. The plants 
I have trained gave me the first to- 
matoes on June 12, while the early 
plants on the ground have not ripen- 
ed any to this date (June 24). 





Crimson Clover in North Carolina 


se HEN should crimson clover be 
sowed here? How much seed 
an acre? How deep to cover the 


seed? Will hogs eat it and run on it 
all winter? I want to sow it in some 
cotton.” 


In your section late September or 
the first half of October would be the 
best time to sow crimson clover. Sow 
15 pounds an acre. If sowed on fresh- 
ly prepared land or among cotton it 
will be fine in the early spring and 
hogs can be turned on it when in 
bloom. For a winter pasture sow the 
Dwarf Essex rape in late August. If 
sowed in good strong land this will 
make a fine growth and will stand all 
winter till eaten down. 





Black Rot in Sweet Potatoes 


“FT AM having difficulty in getting 

sweet potato plants to live. They 
begin to die at ends of the roots. In 
the later drawings there are black 
spots at the ends of the stems, and I 
throw these away. I bedded in April 
with eight inches of fresh manure 
covered with rich woods earth and 
covered the potatoes with same and 
an inch of sand. What is the cause of 
the trouble?” 


The cause evidently is that you 
bedded potatoes that were affected 
with black rot fungus, and of course 
got diseased plants. Never use pota- 
toes for bedding which have brown 
blotches on the skin. Never bed twice 
in the same place. Never use rich 
woods earth, but only clean sand for 
bedding. With these conditions you 
will not have the disease. 





Getting a Sod 


‘“T HAVE a piece of rye which I 

wish to put in clover for a sod. 
Tell me how to prepare the land for 
sowing the seed, when to sow and 
what seed to use.” 


If you wish to make a sod for pas- 
ture you should sow grass seed liber- 
ally with red clover, for the old red 
clover will thrive in your upland sec- 
tion. The annual crimson clover will 
make a good sod for turning under 
for a hoed crop in the spring, but for 
a pasture sow 16 pounds an acre of 
orchard grass and 10 pounds of red 
top, and after sowing the grass seed 
sow 8 pounds of medium red clover 
all on an acre and brush in with a 
smoothing harrow. Now after the 
rye is off break the land and sow to 
peas. Give the peas a good applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and cut them 
at maturity for hay. Then disk the 
land well and in September sow the 
grasses and clover. Any of the lead- 
ing seedsmen will supply the seed. 





Curing Pea Hay 


“FT WOULD appreciate some sug- 

gestions about the use of hay 
caps. We make most of our hay from 
peas and the vines are put in tall slen- 
der cocks around a small pole sunk in 
the ground with two boards nailed 
crosswise three inches from the 
ground, and the half-cured vines are 
slipped over the sharpened end with 
forks. We let them stay this way for 
30 days.” 


And by that time the leaves are dry 
and crisp and you lose the best part 
of the hay, after going to a great deal 
of needless expense in preparing 


stakes which are of no use in the pro- 
per making of the hay. You could not 
use hay caps on such an arrangement, 
but they are useful on cocks made in 
the ordinary way. I made cowpeas 
into hay for many years and never 
used a stake and never made any 
moldy hay. I have told often how I 
do it, and when the vines are cured 
to the extent that you cannot wring 
sap to a hard twist, the place to fin- 
ish the curing is in the barn, and af- 
ter they are in the barn let them se- 
verely alone and they will cure all 
right and you will save the leaves. 
There is not a particle of need of 
stakes or leaving the hay out 30 days. 
With vines in good shape and the 
weather dry and hot, I once put a 
crop in the barn the third day after 
mowing, and never have been over a 
week getting the hay inside. Cowpea 
hay is easily cured if you simply let 
it cure and do not monkey with con- 
trivances to spoil it. 





Your County Agent Is Right 


*“(\UR county demonstration agent 

says that our lands need lime. 
The land is red clay devoid of vegeta- 
ble matter, and has been cultivated 
for 40 years. I differ with the agent, 
and think that the proper way to han- 
dle such land is first to sow legumes 
to be turned under, such as crimson 
clover. I am planting my poor land 
in cowpeas to be turned under and 
then will sow crimson clover to turn 
under the next April, when I intend 
to plant velvet beans. I would like 
to have.your opinion through The 
Progressive Farmer.” 

You county agent is right in saying 
that your lands need lime. You are 
adopting a good plan to restore hu- 
mus. I would not lime ahead of cow- 
peas, for, unlike most legumes, peas 
do not especially like lime, and will 
grow well on land too acid for clover. 
If you want to get a good stand of 
crimson clover after the cowpeas you 
had bettter harrow in well an appli- 
cation of lime after turning the cow- 
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peas under. Leave the lime out on a 
small piece and note the difference 
in the clover, and I think that you 
will come to the conclusion that your 
agent is right in saying that your old 
lands need lime. But after turning 
the clover under I would not plant 
velvet beans, but would plant corn 
and sow peas among the corn to be 
disked down after the corn is cut for 
sowing winter oats in September. In 
this way you can keep the soil im- 
proving while getting crops from it. 





You Cannot Eat Your Cake and 
Keep It 


‘NAN we sow cowpeas and soy 

beans in July for hay and get 
good results from the stubble as a 
fertilizer? Would you sow the peas 
in corn at the laying-by time and 
make gootl results?” 


Sowing peas or soy beans or both 
without fertilizing, and then taking 
the crop off and returning no manure 
to the soil is about as good a way to 
run the land down as any you can de- 
vise. The stubble temporarily may do 
a little good, but will not make up for 
the loss from an unfertilized crop 
taken off. But there is no doubt that 
you can sow peas and beans and cut 
them for hay and improve the soil if 
you carefully save the manure and 
return it to the soil that grew the 
crop, and that is about the most eco- 
nomical way to use them. 


The way to improve lands with le- 
gumes is not merely to grow them, 
but to use them, either as manure di- 
rect or by feeding the hay and re- 
turning the manure to the land which 
grew the peas. You cannot take crops 
off the land on any kind and expect 
the land to improve, and you can run 
land down with peas as well as with 
any other crop. You can sow peas in 
corn at last working and then after 
cutting the corn and shocking it disk 
down the peas and make the surface 
fine for sowing winter oats in Sep- 
tember. 
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PROVIDE PLENTY OF VEGETABLES FOR WINTER USE 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 
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HERE are many vegetables like 

late beets, salsify, parsnips, car- 
rots, leeks, etc., that are easily grown 
and can be left standing in the rows 
where they grew all winter, being 
hardy, and will be at hand for use at 
any time, and will add healthful food 
to the diet of salt meat. Onions plant- 
ed in September of the early Norfolk 
Queen variety will furnish green on- 
ions by the last of February, and all 
during the Winter the leeks will take 
their place and are milder than on- 
ions. The Yellow Potato onion sets 
planted in September will come in af- 
ter the Queen and keep up the sup- 
ply of onions till the main bulbs ripen 
in June. 

A well manured frame covered 
either with glass or cloth will supply 
the table with lettuce in winter, and 
there is nothing more healthful. Nor- 
folk kale sowed in early September 
will give a supply of greens for boil- 
ing with the meat in winter, and 
there is no need for living all winter 
with no vegetables but Black-eye 
peas. 

Plant a late crop of Irish potatoes 
in July as we have suggested. If you 
get seed of the early varieties that 
have been kept in cold storage, you 
can not only make a good winter 
supply but can grow the best seed for 
planting the early crop and have some 
to sell to your neighbors to plant. 

Then there are summer vegetables 
that can be easily canned. We can 
the summer squashes or cymlings, 
and they eat just like the fresh ones. 
We can eggplants and make them out 
in cakes in winter and fry them and 
they take the place of the fresh ones 
very easily. Last summer my wife 
chopped up the rhubarb and packed it 
in fruit jars and filled up with cold 


water and screwed the tops tight, and 
it kept first rate and made fine pies 
and sauce in winter. 

Then of course we can tomatoes 
and peaches and cook the waste ap- 
ples into sauce and pack them in 
fruit jars The peaches were cut in 
halves and packed into the jars raw. 
A warm syrup was then poured in and 
the jars set to their necks in the boil- 
er and simmered for an hour, and the 
tops screwed tight, and we had the 
finest peaches I ever ate. 

You can make a cheap sweet potato 
house and store these and cure them 
by heat from a coal oil stove, and 
keep them till potatoes come again. 

With a little forethought it is easy 
to have a full supply of vegetables 
and fruits for the table and some to 
sell in spring and winter when cash is 
needed. 

How to produce these vegetables 
we have already tried to tell, and on 
a farm there is no excuse for the ta- 
ble lacking such things. 

Of course you will have turnips in 
the fall, and they are easily kept with 
just earth enough over the heaps to 
prevent hard frost from getting 
through, and the Seven-tops can be 
left where they grew and covered 
with some green pine boughs, and 
will give you fine spring greens. 

In fact, the farmer who values the 
garden and truck patch can live on 
the fat of the land all winter, and be 
in far better shape physically and fi- 
nancially in the spring for the work 
of the farm. Health is the most im- 
portant matter im any home, and 
healthful diet in winter will make the 
man and the woman far better pre- 
pared for the work of the summer. 
You can get the $500 in health and 
happiness and get some cash, too. 
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Electricity—The Universal Light 


A little over 30 years ago electricity came into use in the lighting of 
+ city streets and stores. 


Then it was introduced into city homes where it quickly became 
firmly established. 


Then steamships and railway trains adopted it as the most efficient 
and economical light. 


Five years ago it came into use in the lighting of automobiles. Almost at once it superseded all 
| other forms of lighting and became standard equipment. 


And now Delco-Light brings electricity with its efficiency and economy to the suburban and farm 
home—thus extending to the rural districts this greatest convenience of city life. 


Delco-Light is a complete electric plant—so compact and simple that it can be readily placed in any 
home and operated by any member of the family. 


_ It furnishes current for 40 to 50 lights and also provides power for small 
: a i) on machines, such as churn, cream separator, washing machines, pump, 





















, vacuum cleaner, etc. 
uw 


a 
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Starts on pushing a button and stops automatically when batteries 
are full. 


we 


Developed by the same engineering and manufacturing ability 
that has made Delco Cranking, Lighting and Ignition for Auto- 
mobiles the standard of the 
world. 


Price complete with batteries, $250 


Write today for illustrated folder de- 
scribing Delco - Light and its uses 


The Domestic Engineering Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


General Agents: 
H. R. Colby, 245 E. Monroe St., Memphis, Tenn. 


The Domestic Electric Co., 61 W. Mitchell St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


George M. Foos, Baton Rouge, La. 


Offices and service stations in all principal cities . 
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Peanuts: Useful Facts About Varieties, Culture, etc. 
Article No. 28 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 





By T. E. BROWNE 











ITH the increased interest in 

growing leguminous crops in 

a system of crop rotation for 
soil improvement, and with the rapid 
advance of the weevil in the cotton 
growing states 
making it neces- 
sary for the farm- 
ers to look about 
for other money 
crops, we may ex- 
pect the peanut to 





grow in import- 
ance as a field 
crop even more 
rapidly than _ it 


MR. BROWNE 


has in the past 15 
or 20 years. Its value as a stock 
feed, especially for hogs, may also be 
expected to extend its growth as the 
interest in the production of live- 
stock develops in the Southern states. 
The following figures taken from the 
1910 Census give some idea of the 
growing popularity of the crop in the 
South: 


Average 








Production Value 

Acreage Bushels Value Per Acre 
1899.... 516,654 11,964,109 $7,270,515 $14.07 
1909.... 869,887 19,415,816 18,271,929 21.00 
Increase 353,233 7,451,707 11,001,414 6.93 
Per Cent 68.4 62.3 51.3 ‘ 

7 
° — 
Leading Varieties 


_— most common varieties of 
peanuts grown in the South are: 
The North Carolina and Virginia 
Bunch, the Virginia Runner, the Ten- 
nessee Red, the North Carolina or 
Wilmington, and the Spanish. 

The bunch varieties, as the name 
implies, have an upright vine, a nut 
of a larger, more uniform size, and the 
type is one of the most popular 
grown for the market. Another 
thing which adds to their popularity 
is the fact that their upright habit of 
growth makes them more easily cul- 
tivated, and allows of closer spacing 
than with the flat growing varieties. 

The Virginia Runner, called Vir- 
ginia because it was first grown ex- 
tensively in Virginia, was the first to 
gain popularity as a nut to be grown 
for sale on the streets of our cities. 
The nuts are not quite so large and 
uniform as are those of the bunch 
varieties, but some growers contend 
that this difference is counteracted 
by their larger yield per acre. They 
have a flat, trailing vine and under 
favorable conditions produce nuts 
nearly to the ends of the branches. 

The Tennessee Red, a variety not ex- 
tensively grown in the eastern states, 
has a rather tall, upright vine, and is 
noted for the large number of ker- 
nels in the hull, frequently producing 
four nuts or kernels in one hull. This 
variety is popular as a stock food. It 
is especially well adapted to this use 
because the upright vine permits of 
mowing a large hay crop, and the 
hogs may be allowed to the 
nuts, leaving roots and stubble on 
the land. 

The North Carolina or Wilmington 
peanut, grown in rather a restricted 
territory, has a nut in size about half 
way between the Virginia Runner 
and the Spanish, and is a very decided 
flat or running variety. It is noted 
for its high per cent of oil. 

The Spanish, the most common va- 
riety grown for stock feeding, has an 
upright vine and the smallest nut of 
any of the varieties. It also has a 
high content of oil and is especially 
popular because it fills out and makes 
more solid nuts under favorable con- 


— 


eather 


ditions than any variety grown. It is 
used largely for shelling when grown 
commercially. 
wt 
e . 
Soil and Climate 

HE peanut crop may be grown 

under quite a wide range of soil 
and climatic conditions; it has a 


wider climatic adaptation even than 


cotton. It has been found to grow 
successfully in any climate adapted 
to corn growing. The Spanish only 


requires from 100 to 125 days in 
which to mature, while the larger va- 
rieties from 120 to 150 days. e 


It is a little more discriminating as 
to soil requirements, however. The 
best peanut soils, especially when we 
consider the growing of the larger 
varieties which are sold chiefly for 
-ating purposes, are the sandy loam 
soils with clay subsoil. For the rea- 
son just referred to above, the light 
gray soils produce the nuts which sell 
for the highest price per pound, as 
they have a bright colored hull. The 
darker soils frequently make a larg- 
er per acre return by producing more 
pounds per acre. Soils which con- 
tain any appreciable per cent of iron 
or other minerals which tend to stain 
the hulls should be avoided when the 
larger varieties are to be grown. Any 
friable, mellow soil, which does not 


used in selecting and caring for seed 
peanuts. There is such a wide varia- 
tion in the yield of plants and the 
size of the nuts on vines of the same 
variety in the same field that very in- 
telligent selection should be practic- 
ed to get enough seed to plant at 
least a seed patch each year, if not 
for the entire crop. These selected 
vines or plants should be shaken out 
and allowed to dry some before they 
are stacked. They should be stacked 
in small stacks and allowed to thor- 
oughly dry before they are picked, 
and preferably should be picked off 
the vines in the old way, by hand. 
The machine will crack some of the 
hulls and allow insects to get in the 
kernels. After they are picked off 
the vines they should be stored in a 
dry place away from the rats till the 
following spring, when they should 
be carefully shelled by hand and sort- 
ed. It is not absolutely essential to 
shell the Spanish variety for plant- 
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A MAN’S JOB 





Make Farming an Occupation 
Personality 


Dr. Kenyon Butterfield Points Out Some of the Conditions That 


for Developing Character and 





[This week’s ‘Success Talk for Boys” 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
country’s foremost authorities on 
ters in Rural Progress’ and ‘“‘The 


country 
Country 


is by Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, President 

Amherst. Dr. Butterfield is one of the 
life problems, and is the author of “Chap- 
Church and the Rural Problem.’’] 





To Our Southern Farm Boys: 

GRICULTURE is a man’s job. 

In these days no man can be 

a successful farmer without 
understanding the laws of nature, 
how to do business with the mod- 
ern world, and how to be a good 
manager of his farm. Farming is 
not a work for a weak man phys- 
ically, or the incompetent man 
mentally. 

No ma:ter how you look at it, it 
is a work worthy of any man. It 
draws out the best elements of 
character—honesty, the willingness 





to persevere, strength in the face 
of difficulties and disappointments, 
and to my mind, most of all, it 
brings a man into very close touch 
with God, because the farmer 
works with God every day. If he 
does not, he cannot succeed. He 
succeeds almost exactly in propor- 
tion as he works with God. So 
that taken all in all, farming is a 
big man’s job, and calls out the 
best there is in a man. It is wor- 
thy a life work, and the devotion 
of every ounce of a man’s energy. 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 








bake too quickly after rains, will pro- 
duce peanuts. However, in order to 
furnish the pegs or fruiting stems a 
surface easily penetrated, a soil with 
a moderate amount of humus should 
be used. An excessive amount of hu- 
mus will tend to produce too much 
vine and too large a per cent of pops 
or unfilled hulls. This same tendency 
is increased by the use of stable ma- 
nure or highly nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers, 
st 
Rotations With Peanuts included 


OME soils of eastern North Caro- 

lina and Virginia have been prac- 
tically depleted cf their humus con- 
tent by the farmers’ undertaking to 
grow peanuts on their best peanut 
land a number of years in succession. 
They found that the yields were be- 
ing so materially reduced that they 
were forced to practice crop rotation, 
and now the peanut farmers are as 
firmly convinced of the need of crop 
rotation as are the grain farmers. In 
fact, although the peanut is a legume, 
the methods practiced in most sec- 
tions of the peanut belt, which in- 
volve the removal of vines, roots and 
nuts, make them a soil-impoverishing 
crop. Forthis reason they should 
only be grown, when grown commer- 
cially, in a very carefully planned ro- 
tation, and as soon as possible after 
the crop is removed the land should 
be sowed in some cover crop, such as 
clover or rye. This is especially nec- 
essary, as the peanut fields are other- 
wise left quite bare during the winter 
months. 

Because of the great importance 
attached to getting a stand from the 
first planting, and the great value of 
uniformity and size when it comes to 
selling them, unusual care should be 


ing, but a better stand is always se- 
cured from shelled seed. 


a 
Preparing the Seed Bed 


HE thorough preparation of the 


seed bed is important in the 
growing of any crop, but it is doubt- 


ful if it plays so important a part in 
the production of any other Southern 
field crop as in the case of the pea- 


nut. The difficulty of getting a stand, 
the injury to the young plants by 
grass and weeds when young, and 
the damage to the crop from trying 


to cultivate with weeders and har- 
rows when the soil is cloddy and fill- 
ed with loose trash or stubble make 
it very essential that the seed bed be 
very carefully and thoroughly pre- 
pared before the seed are put in the 
eround. The soil should be broken 
from six to eight inches deep, and if 


the land hasn’t a cover crop on it, 
this breaking should be done in the 
winter or very early spring. The har- 


row—either the disk or 
harrow as the conditions require— 
should be run over this land every 
week or ten days up till planting 
time. This is for the purpose of 
breaking all clods and forming a fine 
mellow seed bed, of forming a firm, 
compact soil just under the surface, 
and also of killing a major portion of 
the grass and weed seeds before the 
crop is planted. 


smoothing 
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Points on Fertilization 


HE fact that the peanut belongs 

to the legume family makes it 
evident that only a small amount of 
nitrogen should be furnished in the 
soil, or the plant will get lazy and 
not draw on the atmosphere for this 
element. However, on very poor, 
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thin soils it is advisable to use a small 
amount of nitrogen to give the young 
plants a start. Otherwise, they might 
not be able to grow enough vine to 
gather the nitrogn. The peanut does 
require potash and phosphoric acid 
in rather liberal quantities, both for 
producing and maturing the fruits or 
nuts. The average soil contains 
enough lime for the plant food re- 
quirements of the peanut. However, 
it has been found practically essen- 
tial to the profitable growing of the 
large varieties to use lime rather lib- 
erally. This is because of the fact 
that the peanut, like other legumin- 
ous plants, does not thrive upon an 
acid soil and the majority of the soils 
of the coastal plain section, where 
the bulk of the peanuts are grown, 
are acid. Lime is required to coun- 
teract this condition. When hydra- 
ted lime is used, from 500 to 1,000 
pounds per acre is usually applied, 
but when calcium carbonate’ or 
ground limestone is used anywhere 
from 500 pounds to a ton may be 
used, depending upon the frequency 
of application and the distance it has 
to be hauled. In either case, the lime 
should be used some time before the 
seed are planted and thoroughly har- 
rowed into the soil. 

When potash can be obtained the 
following formulas have been found 
quite profitable, using from 300 to 500 
pounds per acre: 


Pounds 

No. 1—Acid phosphate, 14 per cent.... 1,000 
PERUNELEG py bus. 0c¢ aece Wake woe ee Alors . 500 

Or muriate Of potash 2.406668 125 


This mixture would contain 9.5 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 4 per cent 
potash. This formula is recommend- 
ed where the soil contains enough ni- 
trogen to produce all the vine needed. 
The following formulas are suggested 
where the soil requires nitrogen in 
increasing quantities to produce the 
required amount of vines. It should 
be remembered that the nitrogen pro- 
duces only the vine, and if the soil 
is rich enough to give the young 
plant a good start the peanut will get 
its nitrogen from the atmosphere. 


Pounds 

No. 2—Acid phosphate, 16 per cent... 1,100 
Cottonseed Meal ..cccccsseveec 300 

n” <3 FS a Be Te: Sisrebia wie 600 

No. 3—Acid phosphate, 16 per cent.... 1,050 
Cottonseed Meal ....iv.. id asevale 400 

RIE, se riigfeaces dow bes ww ech alors ee 550 

No. 4—Acid phosphate, 16 per cent.... 1,000 
Cottonseed meal ..... Rietaceee ae 500 

NG a5 ois ote deseiese eet ceeweeciow 500 


Muriate of potash may be substitu- 
ted for the kainit in each of the 
above formulas, and only one-fourth 
the number of pounds used. When 
using fertilizer it should be distribu- 
ted in the row and stirred into the 
soil by running a scooter or plow 
point in it before the list is made. 
Lime should never be put in the row 
with the fertilizer. If not used be- 
fore, the lime may be distributed upon 
the rows behind the planter. 

The planting of peanuts should not 
begin until all danger of frost is over. 
In the northern part of the Cotton 
Belt planting begins about April 20 
and extends into July for the Spanish 
variety. Peanuts should not be plant- 
ed on any but well drained land, and 
on such land the best results are ob- 
tained from planting on the level or 
just below the level of the land. This 
permits of economical cultiva- 
tion by using weeders and light har- 
rows. Early cultivation should be 
rapid, as it is then that grass and 
weeds are most damaging to the pea~ 
nut crop. 


more 


ot 
Value of the Crop 


T IS as a domestic or forage crop 

that peanuts have gained their wid- 
est reputation. They are undoubted- 
ly one of the cheapest and best hog 
feeds known, producing a meat of un- 
usually fine flavor. When grown for 
hogs and the vines left upon the land 
as the porkers gather the nuts, it is 
one of the best soil-building summer 
legumes we have. The vines are very 
rich in nitrogen, being practically of 
equal value with the best stable ma- 
nure. It is claimed that there is no 
other crop grown which when the 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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STORING GRAIN 


Some Suggestions for Ayoiding Loss 
From Insects and Other Causes 


TTHRESHING is now in progress in 

many sections of the Southern 
states. The grain crop does not 
seem large, and the fact that it is 
short makes it more important that 
it should be properly stored and the 
large annual loss due to insects and 
mice be reduced to a minimum. In 
storing grain, especially wheat, the 
principal things to be considered are 
freedom from insects, vermin and 
dampness and convenience in hand- 
ling. The rooms and bins should be 
thoroughly cleaned out, all old grain 
and bags removed and the cracks 
cleaned out and thoroughly aired on 
hot days. If the bins can be fumi- 
gated thoroughly a week or more be- 
fore the new grain is stored, so much 
the better. Where regular bins are 
used, a fresh coat of paint will help 
by covering up places of lodgment of 
insects. 

To prevent rats and mice, the 
sacks or boxes of grain should be 
stored in a tight room. A mouse- 
prvof and moth-proof room may be 
constructed by nailing on the stud- 
ding coarse four or six-inch mesh 
wire cloth and putting on this wire 
a rough coat of good plaster. The 
cost of making such a room proof 
against mice and moths need not ex- 
ceed the cost of plastering such a 
room for a residence. 

The old method of exposing the 
grain in one or two days hot sun- 
shine before storing it is a good prac- 
tice. Whenever wheat or oats or rye 
are exposed in a thin layer on a wa- 
gon sheet or tarpaulin in the hot sun- 
shine the heat drives out the damp- 
ness and kills many insect eggs, es- 
pecially if the grain is taken up about 
2 or 3 o’clock p. m. and stored while 
it is hot. 

The greatest enemy to stored 
wheat and rye is the Angumois moth 
and the rice weevil. The larva or 
worm of these two insects live with- 
in the wheat kernel and is hard to 
kill. They breed rapidly in warm 
weather and do their greatest dam- 
age in the southern section of the 
country. 

The simplest remedy is the use of 
carbon bisulphide at the rate of one 
to two pounds to one ton of grain, or 
in empty rooms one to two pounds to 
1,000 cubic feet. The vapor fumes are 
highly inflammable and must not ve 
exposed to a lighted match or other 
flame. The fumes are heavier than 
air, and to get the best results a pan 
of carbon bisulphide is placed above 
the grain or in the highest point in 
the room so that the fumes may read- 
ily diffuse downward. 

Keep the best grain for seed. It 
must be kept dry and from insects. 
If your oats and wheat have done 
well, your neighbors will probably 
want to buy seed from you next fall. 
A good producing wheat or oats tried 
in a community and found satisfac- 
tory is a surer crop than some varie- 
ty that has never been tried in that 
community. E. F. CAUTHEN. 








Don’t Pull Fodder—Cut the Corn 
Down 


S WE travel through different sec- 

tions of the country it is aston- 
ishing to see how many so-called 
“up-to-date. farmers” we find wh'o 
still cling to the old method of pull- 
ing fodder, when they are bound to 
realize that it is injuring their corn 
to a large extent by making it much 
lighter in weight, securing far less 
feed, and also of less value than when 
we make use of the whole stalk. 

I have found from experience that 
unless we let the corn stand until the 
shuck on the ear is little more than 
one-half dry before pulling the fod- 
der, the grain will always shrink, 


causing it to be much lighter in 
weight. Now if we allow it to stand 
until in this condition, one-half of the 
fodder on the stalk (from the ear 
down) will be burnt or dried so bad- 
ly that it will not be any good for 
feeding purposes, as fired or burnt 
fodder is of little value except for 
making manure. When one has much 
replanted corn not any of this will 
amount to much when we pull fodder, 
because when the old or first planted 
corn is ready the replanted is not far 
enough advanced to have the fodder 
pulled, and therefore all of this will 
be light and trashy. 

Take the writer’s advice the com- 
ing season and don’t pull your fod- 
der, Brother Farmer, but instead cut 
your corn down, you will find this to 
be far more profitable in every way 
when done properly. We find that the 
proper time to cut the corn is when 
the shuck on the ear first begins to 
turn brown. In this way enough 


they have a negative value. A farm- 
er was about to buy a quarter section 
farm in the Corn Belt at $100 per acre. 
This appeared to him to be a very 
reasonable price for a farm in that 
region, until a careful analysis of the 
proposition called his attention to the 
large amount of waste land on the 
farm. Actual measurements and care- 
ful estimates furnished the following 
data: 
80 Acres rich, sandy loam, not stony 
not rough, gently sloping, well 
drained; actual value $125 per acre. 
STSCES0: dar eter wae Wa welts veel $10,000 
45 Acres poor land, sandy, stony, 
rough, hilly, probably of little or no 
agricultural value. Actual value... 0 
35 Acres, poor pasture land, wet land 
that can be drained, but that 
cannot be drained at a profit. Ac- 


tual value, $10 per acre. $10x35.. 350 
BOAGIN GS 6 625.6006 608000 see W600 oe wes 2,450 





ROCHL 6206k:6 65 6N ATT OVER CCE RT ES $12,800 
$12,800+-160=$80. 

These figures gave the farm, includ- 

ing buildings, a value of $80 per acre, 

though a part of it was worth consid- 


patch, or any other small plot that 
will enable him to grow his own pro- 
visions and live more cheaply. Teach 
him that the first principle of good 
farming is to furnish home-grown 
food for his family and feed for his 
livestock. After this has been pro- 
vided for, devote the remainder of 
the time to growing a money crop. 
And above all, provide a home for 
your renters, not merely a house. En- 
courage them to make the place 
where they live look beautiful. Let 
them have flowers and shade trees, 
and if you can’t paint the house in 
which they live, whitewash it for 
them. If you are a renter, do all you 
can to make the place where you live 
beautiful, even if you do not stay 
there for more than one year. If ev- 
ery renter would do his best and evy- 
ery landowner would be a man like 
God intended he should be, the tenant 
problem would be solved already. Je- 
sus Christ, our Redeemer and exam- 











growing strength will be left in the erably more than the average price ple spent all his life here on earth 
green stalk to fully mature the grain per acre asked for the farm. An item- helping others and teaching them a 
by the time all is cured. ized study of the farm, acre by acre, better way to live. : 

Put the corn up in medium-sized and a detailed study of fences, build- MRS. W. H. BUTLER. 
shocks and tie tiehtly around the top ings, and other improvements, should Walhalla. S. C. 
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: “Hold Up Your Head! 














FALL IRISH POTATOES MAKING 225 BUSHELS PER ACRE ON FARM OF E. &. 
MANLEY, CARNESVILLE, GHORGIA 





Every farmer in the South ought to be planning now to put in a fall crop of potatoes. 
The Lookout Mountain apparently is the best variety to grow 
with binder twine. Have shredded always be made before purchasing. 
if you have enough te justify hiring a Such investigation often calls atten- 
machine. Jf not, house it when thor- tion to enough unprofitable acres to 
ouchly cured and cut up with a hand stop the sale—J. C. McDowell, United 
cutiler made especially for this pur- States Department of Agriculture. 
pose. This makes fine feed for al- 
most any kind of stock, and what Renters and Landowners Should 
they do not consume will serve for “ 
Hye ess : Codperate 
bedding,-making good manure when : 4 

HE problem of bettering the con- 


trampled down by them and mixed 
with their droppings. . 
W. H. HARRISON. 
Prince George, Va. 





Beware the Losing Acre 


N BUYING a farm, unprofitable 
acres that cannot easily be made 
profitable should ordinarily be con- 
sidered as having little or no agricul- 
tural value. They may even be a bur- 
den to their owner, in which case 


ditions of renters has received 
much discussion. This, like many oth- 
er problems, can only be solved by the 
tenant and landowner working to- 
gether. It is a case of “do unto oth- 
ers as you would have them do unto 
you.” God did not intend that the 
world should belong to one man, or 
even a few men, and the old system 
of landlordism must go. 
If you have a renter on your farm 
give him a garden, a watermelon 





wages. 


worth considering.—T. B. Parker. 
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DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN GOOD LABOR 
AND POOR 


HERE is one almost unanimous practice among our farmers that in my 

opinion needs correction. That isa lack of discrimination between the 
painstaking, efficient and industrious hand and the ordinary or trifling laborer 
in regard to the wages paid each. A laborer is a laborer with most of us, and 
we pay all alike. There is no class of people that are treated in this way that 
I know of except the common laborer. 
according to his work. The practice would be an inducement to the indus- 
trious and efficient worker to continue as such and might act as an inducement 
to those belonging to the other class to improve their ways so as to get better 


I know that when laborers are worked in gangs that a boss usually super- 
vises them and drives the careless and lazy so as to do as much work as the 
best hands, thereby compelling them to earn their wages. But with the aver- 
age farmer that is not at all practicable. I believe the change suggested is 


I contend that a man should be paid 








‘N A fetter to Robert Grimshaw, of 

the New York University, William 
Muldoon, who ranks as one of the 
foremost re-makers of physically 
broken down men, gives advice that 
it would be well for every man and 
woman, boy and girl in America to 
take to heart. He says: 

“Il was taught in early manhood not 
to throw my shoulders back, stick 
my chest out, draw my stomach in, or 
hold my chin down like a goat pre- 
paring to butt, but to always try and 
touch some imaginary thing with the 
crown of my head. If one tries to do 
that—first understands how to try 
and then tries—he doesn’t have to 
pay any attention to the rest of his 
physical being; that effort to touch 
something above him, not with his 
forehead, but with the crown of his 
head, will keep every particle of his 
body in the position that Nature in- 
tended it should be. And as a boy I 
was advised to frequently back up 
against the wall and make the back 
of my head, my shoulders, hips, heels, 
all press against the wall at the same 
time; and in that way get an idea of 
what was straight, or, in other words, 
how crooked I was becoming by 
drooping.” 

Mr. Muldoon is one of the finest 
specimens of physical manhood in 
the world. This advice he gives he 
incorporated in reply to a question as 
to his views of military training. He 
is heartily in favor of thorough train- 
ing and drilling of every male. He 
thinks a wonderful amount of good 
would result if it were made com- 
pulsory. 

Both to young and old his “hold 
your head up” suggestion is inspiring. 
Try it. The effect physically and 
mentally is immediate. And why 
shouldn’t it be? When the head goes 
higher the impulse is to deeper 
breathing. A man finds more elastic- 
ity in his limbs. He steps out with 
more ease. There is more spring to 
his gait. He isn’t a lumbering, sham- 
bling creature but a man alive. With 
the elevation of the crown of the 
head there seems to come clearer 
thinking, a more buoyant feeling and 
a brighter outlook. 

What Mr. Muldoon terms “the ef- 
fort to touch something above him” 
is the thing that makes all the pro- 
gress of the world. Without it we 
would decay. If it is so with the spir- 
it of man it certainly appears reason- 
able that it should be so with the 
body of man. At any rate it is wor- 
thy of trial when recommended by 
so high an authority—Commerce and 
Finance. 
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speed from start to finish.” 


Separator. And he is right. 


butter yearly from each cow. 


is truly a wonderful invention. 


city when you turn faster. 


thickness. 


needed for perfect skimming. 


saving separator. 


Branches > sage agg ll 


It is the only separator which skims clean at any speed. 
It is the only separator which increases its capae 


It is the only separator which you can turn either fast 
or slow and get cream of the same even 


The milk is drawn into the bowl in propor- 
tion to the skimming force, exactly as 


The Sharples Tubular bowl is only a 
trifle to wash up after using. 
one piece in it—no discs or blades. 
Our free book ‘‘Velvet’’ for Dairy- 
men describes the many other features 
(the knee-low supply tank, the once-a- 
month oiling system, etc.) of this cream 
Send for the book 
today. It’s free. Address Dept. 21. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
San Francisco 


BEBE Ree ee eee 
Skims Clean at Different Speeds #® 
g 


“It’s quite a relief to be able to turn my New Sharples Sepa- 
rator slower and yet feel that I am getting all the cream. 
I do not think I ever had a man who would turn at the same 
That’s what Lewis A. Osborn, 
Litchfield, Conn., writes about his new Sharples Suction-feed 
Whenever the speed is lowered, 
every old-style separator will lose from 7 to 13 pounds of 
The New Sharples, however, 
skims equally clean at high or low speed. The 


SHARFLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 
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YOUAND The BUS 
2 CAN: GO1T# * 


Pays for Itself on Psy 200 Bags 


This machine has saved millions of dollars for Southern 
farmers. How in the world can any man afford tocontinue 
to hand-pick his crop, or feed it to hogs, when picking and 
selling the crop will bring him so much more ? 

Man, don’t you know that peanut meal is selling at $40 
or more per ton; and oil is bringing a big price? ‘Then, 
why don’t you pick your peanuts and get the big profits? 


Hand-Picking and Threshing Will 
Not Do! 


If you pick by hand you are losing half the crop—just 
as though you burnt it up. If you attempt to thresh your 
crop you are going to crack the nuts so that they will not 
keep. and you will ruin the vines so that they are unfit for 
feed. You need the Benthall Peanut Picker, Mr. 
Benthall’s master machine that positively cannot crack the 
nuts. and that saves the vines in splendid condition for feed. 
These vines are worth from $15 to $25 perton. They are 
equal to alfalfa, and if you grind them up you are literally 
grinding up money, Just like the pork packers get all of 


C. A. Shoop, Sec’y, 





Don’t hog down your peanut crop, for packers discriminate 
against pork from sections where this is done. Is it wise to 
feed a vegetable oil worth from 60c to 70c a gallon to an 


animal that will be worth several cents less per pound because of such feeding? 
Pick the crop and sell it. Feed the vines, and if yee need feed, buy peanut meal, 


BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY, _ 














the een from the hog except the squeal. Mr. Benthall’s 
master model gives you all of the peanut profit. 


Mule-Power, or 4 to 6 Horse- 
Power Operates the Benthall 


It is not necessary to have a big cumbersome engine 
that’s expensive to operate in order to pick the peanut crop, 
This machine is so perfect that it requires minimum horse 
power. Most every farmer has a gasoline engine thatcan 
run the outfit. Even if your peanut crop is not big, you 
can make splendid profits picking for your neighbors. 
Many young men have bought their own farms with the 
profit the Benthall made for them. Many farmers use the 
Benthall to pick both cow peas and peanuts, 


Sold ona Guarantee = «a 


I sell] every machine on an ironclad guarantee of sat- 
isfaction, or your money refunded. Get full particulars 
about my offer and pick the crop in your section this fall. 
Don’t put it off, but write for my booklet and full infor- 
mation now before it is too late and my output is sold. 


_ 106 Shoop St., SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Bind Your Papers 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 


it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 


Having them made in large quantities, we get them 
at a reasonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only SOc each or The Togreenve Farmer 
one year and binder, 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1 OO in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 


Begin now to bind your copies of The 
Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 


If you have your copies 


both $1.40; two years and 


Progressive 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Trees and Tree Health 


| Bes trees that shade the lawn, that 


grow into timber in the forest, or 
eat produce fruit in the orchard are 
all living organisms that are always 
either growing or, on the other hand, 
have stopped growing and are losing 
their vitality, and this latter means 
early decay and death. 
The cycle life of fruit trees is very 
similar to that of all other trees ex- 


| cept that it is not so long, and fruit 
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|late to apply a 


trees are more easily killed by scale 
than are shade trees and forest trees. 
In either case, there is no such thing 
as standing still. If trees stop grow- 
ing they not only decline in vitality, 
become a ready prey of scale, 
borers, fungi, lice, caterpillars, etc. 
| The tree is a living thing with cellu- 
lar organs for the absorption of food 
land for casting off the waste. The 
plant food in the soil—or at least the 
available portion of this plant food 
—is brought into solution and then 
passes through the rootlets to the 
cambium and thence up to the leaves. 

The leaf with its chlorophyll is a 
wonderful piece of apparatus some- 
what similar to the lungs of a human 
being or any other animal. It is act- 
ed upon by light and heat, and has 
the property or capability of making 
a chemical combination of the raw 
sap of the tree with the carbon diox- 
ide always present in the atmosphere. 
By chemical reduction the two atoms 
of oxygen are set free and the one 
atom of carbon is fixed in the sap 
and utilized’ for new cellular growth. 

The practical man soon realizes 
that the health of his trees depends 
(1) on maintaining the proper soil 
conditions with ample available plant 
food and moisture enough to carry 
this food in solution; (2) on so open- 
ing up the trees that ample air and 
sunlight may reach every leaf and at 
the same time opening up the soil so 
that air can also reach the roots; (3) 
on preventing injuries to the tree 
by insects, fungi or by accident; and 
(4) on so pruning the trees that they 
will be well-balanced and to make 
the trees serve the purpose for which 
they were planted or for which they 
are grown. 

Sometimes it is desirable 
specialist be consulted, for at times 
when decay is in evidence it is too 
remedy. Prevention 
much better than cure—with 
tree troubles as with human ills. 


GEO. E. WRAY. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
O NOT fail to plant a fall crop of 
Irish potatoes. 
Why spend hours and hours hoeing 
and weeding the garden when a hand 


| wheel hoe would do the work just as 





well and in much less time? 

It is a good pian to keep runners 
removed from strawberry plants. The 
largest and best quality berries are 
produced where the plants are kept 
to a single hill. 

Do not neglect to mound peach and 
plum trees to control the borer. With 
a hand hoe or shovel, pile soil about 
the body of the trees to a height of 
eight to twelve inches. 

Keep all windfall apples, peaches, 
and plums off the ground. Often they 
have dropped because they are Foe 
eased or have insects in them. Feed 
them to pigs or burn them. 

This is a good time to bud the 
peach. Use a well dev eloped leaf bud 
of the present season’s growth, which 
is distinguished from the fruit bud by 
the fact that it is smaller, firmer, and 
more sharply pointed. 


As a precaution against celery 
blight, spray plants every two or 


three weeks with Bordeaux mixture, 
using the following formula: copper 
sulphate (bluestone), 4 pounds; stone 
lime, 4 pounds; water, 50 gallons. It 
will do little good to spray after the 
disease makes its appearance. 


During July and August is a good 


} astonished at the change 
|from that time to this we have left 








time to bud pecans, either small stock 
or large seedling trees. The ring or 
annular method of budding has given 
the most generally satisfactory re- 
sults. It consists in removing a ring 
of bark from the stock or seedling 
tree and fitting into its place a corre- 
sponding ring from the cion, bearing 
a bud. With a double-bladed knife 
two horizontal cuts an inch apart are 
made all the way round the twigs just 
through the bark and the cuff of bark 
released by a vertical slit, which in 
the case of the cion is made on the 
side opposite the bud. The cuff con- 
taining the bud is carefully removed 
and placed immediately in the space 
prepared for it on the stock. Then 
with a strip of waxed cloth about 14 
inches long and one-half inch wide 
the bud is securely wrapped. Begin 
below the bud and, holding it firmly 
in place, wrap spirally, leaving only 
the actual bud exposed. The entire 
operation should be performed as 
rapidly as possible, yet with the ut- 
most care, for any injury to the cam- 
bium or inner bark, whether mechan- 
ical or by long exposure, will prove 
detrimental to the bud. Also, if the 
bud or the stock is allowed to get wet 
at the time of budding, the bud will 
fail to grow. Budding should, there- 
fore, not be done during rainy or 
damp weather. 

In budding pecans it is advisable to 
use cion wood as nearly as possible 
the same size as the stocks, but this 
is not absolutely necessary. In case 
the cuff of bark containing the bud is 
a little too large for the stock a small 
portion of the bark may be removed 
in order to make a perfect fit. On the 
other hand, should the cuff be so 
small as not to meet around the stock 
when put in place, a strip of bark may 
be left on the stock. Yet a small space 
left open seems to lessen very little 
the chance of a bud living. 


F, J. CRIDER, 
Associate, Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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FLASH OF LIGHT 
The Coffee Facts Came to Her 


Coffee is so often unsuspected in 
the work it does in the human body 
that illustrations of this kind are in- 
teresting. 

An Eastern woman writes: “I did 
not begin drinking coffee until I was 
an adult, but finally I began to have 
headaches and a dull, heavy, stupid 
feeling. Thesé symptoms grew worse 
yet | had no suspicion that coffee was 
the cause. 

“After dragging around half sick 
for some time I was sent off on a 
visit to see if the change would do me 
good. I soon began to feel better. 

“Before leaving I had a talk with 
my friend. I had taken no medicine 
of any kind and the food was about 
the same as at home. I complimented 
her coffee and asked what kind she 
used, and when she told me ‘Postum’ 
I was much surprised. 

“My friend said she had been using 
Postum for two years because when 
she drank coffee it kept her sick. 
Then it dawned on me like a flash of 
light that coffee was the cause of my 
trouble and that leaving it off and 
using Postum had started me on the 
‘Road to Wellville, 

“When I went home 





mother was 
in me and 


coffee off the table and used Postum 
altogether. Mother is better, too, 
and my headaches and sick feelings 
have never returned. There is no 
doubt but that coffee was a poison to 
us and Postum is the cause of our 
health and comfort.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Postum comes in two forms: 
Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 
Both forms are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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Complete with 642 H-P 
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F. 0. B. 
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the world. Guaranteed capacity os 
25 to 35 tons. Own your own baler and make 
money baling hay for others. The Steel Queen 
is the lowest priced, high quality press made. 
Sold on merit only, and quality guaranteed to the 































































































































| Let Nature Raise Your [Little Chicks 


ANY people think that little 
chicks were born to die and that 
to save them they must begin “dop- 
| ing” them as soon as hatched. Now 
this is a mistaken idea. Chicks were 








born to live and will do so if nature | 
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. them and give them a little care and = es == ae TYLIKE SHINGLES—When you want a roof to com- 
s ° attention. C. C. CONGER, Jr. & #& sess weet bine the greatest beauty and durability with moderate 
ecome a Veterinarian Penn Laird, V price, use Tylike Shingles. They are made of pure 
enn Laird, Va. e 
Veterinarians are needed in the South. Modern ng crushed slate ona tough, waterproof base. They need no 
laboratories and operating rooms. Conducted by : 2 aie They are fire resisting. Laid like slate but look 
a faculty of practical veterinarians who are Hints for Poultry Raisers : etter and cost much less. An exterior surface of nat- 
stockmen. Established 24 years. Write for ‘ aga : ural slate, either red or green and no artificial coloring—this is what you get 
| Catalog 811. Ol R milk is valuable in any ra- when you buy Tylike Shingles. 
INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE —- ? oe. Sold by good dealers everywhere. Send fornew “Money Saver .” Booktet. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Summer shade insures _ thrifty | 
chicks, 
ini Remove over-active cockerels to a | 
| separate yard. 
PPT PEET |, cles" up the incubator, remove the | JB Nemzess Chige mitastias Sie se tone, Cleraens, Cet ieee, be 
12, 16 and 22H-P. Kerosene. Gasoline, ete. 9 M¥,f | lamp, and throw away the wick. THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ,2350,Oektand Aves $89.90 Soft, fresh dirt is an insurance K Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N.S. 
"| against leg weakness in chicks. 
BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK | Add to the grain feeds with a mix- 
> 9 4 wr Im TUM UM 
Send nemoon yce- See cases eas sae such as bran, shorts, and corn Y NSO aOR AM oy SNS NOLAND va EK 
$4 quotes factory FREE. ee SoS — cae Qs a 
ces, 13¢ per rod up. Do not keep unnecessary male ELSE He 
— pda re ey ee bere 9 birds. An extra hen eats no more all Yi e 
The Browa Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 8 eve Bo ; ai EH Y a F- a _— a i 
and may lay eggs. ; a ou an Our 7T7en § an i 
W ° When range is limited spade up the BNI | 
| 5 BEI 
| Boll eevil runs or move the brood coop a short A 
distance daily. lett w, 
In Your Cotton? Spoiled or decaying flesh, if eaten, el 
é GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK will surely cause limberneck. Burn H 
é or bury the dead. HI BES 
i Watch for head lice on the chicks. } ee. (Ik: 
Boll Weevil Problem If found, rub top of head with a small BINGE Yow tried it because we told 2 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT piece of lard free from salt. ; all you how good and delicious Ss 
THIS PEST Avoid crowding by keeping in small 5 it was. FG 
Price: Cloth, 75 cents; flocks and by providing roomy coops. ist But your friends began i 
Paper, 50 cents, Thin out if there are too many. ZI drinking it because you told them Tt 
With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.40 Broody hens should be removed to SNE] how goodit was. This is the end- Ve 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 slat-bottomed coops as soon as dis- a 7 less chain of enthusiasm that has 
ORDER YOURS TODAY covered. Leave them there until they il made Coca-Cola the beverage of 
forget it. the nation, 
If hens are lousy, rub a piece of THE COCA-COLA CO., 
blue ointment the size of a pea into ATLANTA, GA. AE 
the skin just beneath the vent and on = : eee 2-5): 
or oe Best sacha of the . in OT TR RR RT EN 
ubscripti Mites are sure to accumulate if the mantis = 
ptton Offers droppings are not removed every a a or oN 
$i 50 for one renewal and one | lied Te, = ~ TEGRTE i i Sey — nicknames encourage substitution. 
———— new subscription for one | . haat aks apron a gituinese gee 
year each if sent in together; or sce ee ee ee one 
can catch more bugs and worms and | 
$2.00 for 2 club of three yearly | will grow better on loose soil. The | When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
—— subscriptions all sent in| cornfield furnishes ideal conditions.— | < 5 . a 
together—a saving of 33 cents on|H. L. Kempster, Missouri College of | @N advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
¥ each subscription. Address Agriculture. | the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
The Progressive Farmer Save your papers and get a binder. ESLER I RIES es SA SEAT ARO SEED NAS tM EIS 
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Why Gamble with Your Hog Profits? 


Only a Sterile (Germ-free) Hog Cholera Serum is 
Absolutely Safe. Why Risk Infecting Your Herd? 
Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum is Sterile. 
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OUR own keen business instinct and your veterinarian, 

who values his reputation, will both prompt you to use 

nothing but asterile serum on your hogs. Veterinarians 
and hog-raisers have always recognized th2 necessity for 
a refined, sterile (germ-free), filtered serum, free from 
all bacteria and solid particles. Mulford Refined Hog 
Cholera Serum is the only one which meets all these 
requirements. 


The quality of Mulford Refined Hog Chol- 
era Serum is assured by the same scientific care 
used in preparing Mulford serums and antitoxins for 
human use, and its potency is proved by the pre- 
scribed Government test. Mulford Refined Serum is 
freed from every germ and every particle’ of solid 
matter by the new Mulford process. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 


Potent — Sterile — Filtered — Unlike Other Serums 
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Properly administered, Mulford Refined Serum cannot infect 
your hogs, is promptly and completely absorbed by the animal and 
cannot cause cysts or abscesses. 

There is now no need to risk using a Serum containing use- 
less, solid material and germs, which may cause disease. Mulford 
Refined Serum is absolutely safe and costs 2 cents per c.c., no 
more than the better makes of unrefined serum. Send f 
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or Free 
Booklet No. 10. —CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN. N 
HK. MULFORD COMPANY, Manufacturing and Biological Chemists | 


yA, 


Home Office and Laboratories, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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“4 Y Your stock need three elements, protein, fats SN 
i and carbohydrates. The fats and carbohydrates 
Zz, are supplied by corn and your silage. But i) 
protein is lacking. Grain will supply it. But 
the protein in oats costs 16c per pound. In 
bran it costs 13c per pound. In corn it 
costs 20c per pound. The right source of 
protein to feed—the most digestible form y 


“Cotton Seed 


eal 
Supplies Protein for 5c Per Ib. 


When you can get protein for 5c per lb., why pay 13cto 20c per \\ 


pound for it? Consider the value of the manure as well. 
“SEs The manure from stock fed on Cotton Seed Meal is worth 
<< $25.86 per ton as compared with $6.83 per ton for man- 
Y \\ ure from corn-fed stock. These figures were made a 
° ith the i in the price of plant food this 
\ Cost Per Pound for iy year. With the increase in the price of plan 
\\ PROTEIN 
X 


y, a 

iN year, we may figure the value of manure from stock fed 
on Cotton Seed Meal worth over $30 per ton. 

I} 


yi S 
\ Feed Formulas 4 i practical Farner N 
i . Protein in Corn,___--.__ 20c per Ib. \ ee ae \ 
if Protein in Bran,__.-...- 13c per Ib. } \ 
(\ Protein in Oats,___.---- 16c per Ib. | Yy 


prize-winning live stock—has written an intensely in- 
lf PUBLICITY BUREAU . r Yh 
\ Protein in Cotton Seed Meal O5c per Ib. HE Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass’n YK 
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teresting book showing how to save money on feeds. A 
copy will be sent to you free upon request. 
808 MAIN ST. DALLAS, TEXAS /( 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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| develop into a fine sow. I 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





CARING FOR PIGS 


Some Rules Pig Club Members 
Should Follow to Get Best Results 


R. E. H. Anderson, the farm de- 

monstrator about whose unique 
“endless chain” pig club we have an 
editorial note in this issue, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the sixty club 
members in his county, giving rules 
for care and feeding of pigs. These 
rules will be of benefit to pig club 
boys all over the South as well as to 
older farmers. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

“Now that you have your pig, I 
know that you are anxious to have it 
want to 
make a few suggestions about caring 
for your pig, as follows: 

“Be sure to read all the literature 
sent to you from the office of pig 
clubs, and follow the instructions as 
near as you can. 

“Do not keep your pig up in a close 
pen, but allow it to have plenty of 
range. A number of the boys let 
their pigs have free range about the 
house and barnyard. This is a mighty 
good plan. 

“See that your pig has some green 
stuff to eat every day. If you are com- 
pelled to keep it up in a lot where no 
stuff is growing, pull clover, 
rape, weeds, etc., and throw to it. 

“Sow some cowpeas and soy beans 
now to make fall pasture for the pig. 
You cannot raise hogs profitably 





| without growing pasture crops for 


them. 

“Make a charcoal mixture, and let 
the pig have access to some of it at 
times. This will keep your pig healthy 
and clean. The enclosed leaflet will 
tell you just how to make the mix- 
ture, 

“Do not overfeed the pig, but see 
that it has something to eat every 
time you eat yourself; wheat shorts 
mixed with milk or kitchen slops 
make a’mighty good pig feed. 

“See that your pig has access to 
fresh water all the time, in addition 
to the slop. I visited a boy the other 
day who had let his pig do without 
water all day long. Do not treat your 
pig that way. 

“Pet your pig and keep it gentle. I 
visited one of the boys the other day 
who has taught his pig and dog to play 
together. I am going to take his pic- 
ture and send it to The Progressive 
Farmer, 

“Grease your pig occasionally. A 
mixture of one-third kerosene and 
two-thirds grease, any kind, makes a 
good louse killer. Lice are very ex- 


| pensive animals to feed, so let’s keep 


them from eating on our pigs.” 
Mr. Anderson gives further advice 


| to farmers who are raising hogs. In 
| order to prevent worms the charcoal 





mixture to which he refers in his let- 
ter is made as follows: Charcoal, one 
bushel; hardwood ashes, one bushel; 
salt, eight pounds; air-slaked lime, 
eight pounds; sulphur, four pounds; 
pulverized copperas, two pounds. 
First mix the lime, salt and sulphur 
thoroughly, and then mix in the char- 
coal and ashes. Dissolve the cop- 
peras in two quarts of hot water and 
sprinkle it over the whole mass, mix- 
ing thoroughly. Store this in a bar- 
rel under shelter and keep some of 


| it in an open shallow box where the 


| cattle. 
| low, this being followed by an ex- 





hogs can get it as they wish. 





| Wintering Beef Cattle at the Iredell 


Test Farm 
OME very interesting work has 
been carried on at the Iredell Test 
Farm, Statesville, N. C., to determine 
the best method of wintering beef 
The results are tabulated be- 


planation of the results from @ prac- 
tical viewpoint. 

One of the most trying times for 
the beef cattle producer is during the 
winter, when cattle are usually taken 
off of grass and put in the barn to be 





roughed through the four or five 
months wintering period. As an ex- 
ample of what can be done in provid- 
ing winter pasture for beef cattle, 
thus materially reducing this expense 
of wintering, citation is made to the 
work which is being done on the 
farm of Mr. T. L. Gwyn, Springdale, 
N. C. Winter pasturage is being used 
on this with good results, and the 
methods should be of interest to 
those farmers who are interested in 
reducing the cost of wintering their 
beef cattle. 

In the work at Statesville, on the 
Iredell Farm, the cattle were winter- 
ed on cottonseed meal and silage. The 
first lot received cottonseed meal and 
silage, and the second lot received 
only silage. 

There were 18 cattle in each lot, 
these being a sufficient number to 
give representative results. 

The following table brings out the 
salient features in connection with 
the work: 


Lot 1 

Number of steers per lot ........... 18 
Average initial weight per head, 

POUNGS: 6660566060865 096 H 66S 65 759.4 
Average weight April 12, 1916, 

POUNGS 2c cccccsccccccecccscccscccers 730.2 
Average daily loss for the period, 

160 GAYS .ccccevcccvccccvcvccvccce .18 
Total loss in weight for 160 days, 

‘ope tcl: | Pe aCe eee ei ae ey eee ae ee Bees 29.2 
Total cost of feed per head......... $9.14 
Lot 2 
Number Of Steere Her 16t osscscccccs 18 

Average | initial weight per head, 
IQUE 656,50 S1e SRO GST ORNS 655558 os 783.5 
Average weight April 12, 1916, 
Pot jt, ee ren nae ieee a een aN are 675 
Average daily loss for the _ period, 


DOU CE 6:5 ie bas oie as ake Hares 4 -68 
Total loss in weight for 160 days, 


TOUS: 6 2g. 56:54 5.6 ee tis et ae seks es 109.2 
Total cost of feed per head «.. 2.5 $6.11 

The feeds were rated as follows: 
Cottonseed meal, per tom ..csssevces $38.00 
Corn SLUASES, PEF TOM ccc cievseeccsces 4.00 


Lot 1 was fed 1 pound of cottonseed 
meal daily per head. During the first 
29 days they were fed in addition 15 
pounds corn silage, and the remain- 
der of the time 20 pounds of corn sil- 
age, per steer, daily. 

Lot 2 was fed 15 pounds corn silage 
for the first 29 days, and 20 pounds 
for the remainder of the time, per 
steer, daily. 

The cost of wintering Lot 1 for the 
160-day wintering period was $9.14 
per head, and Lot 2, $6.11 per head. 
While it cost more to winter Lot 1, 
the lot receiving the cottonseed meal 
had lost only 29.2 pounds per head 
during the entire period, Lot 2 losing 
109.2 pounds during the period. 

This shows that corn silage alone is 
an excellent feed for wintering beef 
cattle; and while they lost considera- 
ble weight, the loss was not enough 
to injure the grazing qualities of the 
cattle the following summer. 


Southern Cattlemen’s Association§ 


F COURSE you are going to the 

Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association, to 
be held at Shreveport, Louisiana, Au- 
gust 16, 17 and 18, 1916. A program 
worth while, reduced passenger fares 
on all railroads, and auction sales of 
pure-bred cattle make the meeting 
attractive to all interested in the de- 
velopment of the cattle industry of 
the South. 

Auction sales of Hereford, Short- 
horn and Holstein cattle will be 
made. The American Hereford Cat- 
tle Breeders’ Association, R. J. Kin- 
zer, Secretary, Kansas City Mo.; the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, F. W. Harding, Secretary, 
Chicago, Ill., and the Louisiana Hol- 
stein Association, E. L. Jordan, Sec- 
retary, Baton Rouge, La., are stand- 
ing sponsers for the sales of their 
respective breeds. 

You ought to join the Association. 
Fees $2 a year. TAIT BUTLER, 

Secretary. 








THE ACME OF CONCEIT 


“Tf Watson,’ said Jones, “isn’t the worst 
conceited, self-satisfied, self——’” 


“Yes,"’ interrupted his neighbor, “I’ve 


¥ 


heard you say something of the sort before. , 


What started you off this time?” 


“Today’s his birthday and he just sent a: 


telegram of congratulation to his mother.” 
—Exchange. 
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Saturday, July 8, 1916] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


if (See other Advertisements on pages 20 and 22) 
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| Gala Day for Duroc Breeders 
| of the South. 


GREAT COMBINATION SALE 


OF BRED, REGISTERED 


uroc Sows and Gilts, 


TO BE HELD AT 


Cochran, Ga., Tues., July 18, ’16, 


AT ONE O’CLOCK P. M. 





At ten o’clock A.M. on date of sale the Georgia Duroc Breeders’ 


Association will be organized. 











This offering will consist of forty (40) head, 8 tried sows, and 25 
yearlings bred to the following boars: “Sensation Select” (145991N), 
“Tax Payer III” (39041), Imperator’s Success” (67883), “Frank’s Model” 
(55617), “The Kentuckian” (43979), “Superior Chief Again” (64449); 
also seven spring and fall pigs sired by boars of National repu- 
tation. 

Sows and gilts sired by Cherry Chief, Cherry King, Defender, Tax 
Payer, Fancy Col., Pals. Col. Imperator, Burke’s Good-E-Nuff, 
Frank’s Model, Research, Auditor and The Kentuckian. All choice 
individuals. 

Your opportunity to get a sow or gilt bred to one of the noted 
boars of the breed. Twelve head bred to the Grand Champion Sen- 
sation Select. 


A select draft from two of Georgia’s most reliable herds. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, ~- HIGHWAY FARM, 


COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA. 
WRITE EITHER FOR CATALOG. 


Col. Igleheart, king of hog auctioneers, assisted by F. D. Hengst, 
will conduct the sale. 
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GODDINGTON NOBLE 121855 


HEADS THE JERSEY HERD AT 


Rosemere Farms, “tenn: 


BEST bred, BEST individual and BEST show bull calves 
in the South for sale. All Imported blood. 


A. S. ROSENZWEIG, Owner. E. A. CANNON, Supervisor. 
| = 
































Public Sale Duroc-Jersey Hogs | 
Tuesday, August 1, 1916 


SO |: 
Bred Sows 


All guaranteed safe in pig to our Champion and Grand Champion Boars. 
from the largest and best herd in America, 
purchase a herd of fashionably bred sows, 


10 Senior Yearling Boars by Defende 


Big strong outstanding herd headers, weighing over 500 pounds in breeding condition. 
The best ever offered, sired by the Immortal Defender, The last chance to purchase a 
boar that will give you a reputation from the start. Every animal in the offering an 
individual of merit. 

Write for catalog if you want to be on our list. 


McKee Brothers, Forest Home Farms, 


sired by Defender, bred to Pilot Defender. 

sired by Orion's Pal, bred to Defender Major. 

sired by Garnett Col., bred to Orion's Pal. 

sired by Defender Magnus, bred to Defender’s Orion. 

sired by Pilot Defender, bred to Sterling Defender. 

sired by Defender Major, bred to Cherry King’s Defender. 


The pick 
The best chance offered this year to 


wmnwwnrnnn-l 


Versailles, Ky. 


Aldurin Farm Duroces _ ill 


Sows and gilts, either open or bred to a 25 months old, 700 
pound son of Defender. Pigs 2 to 3 months old by the same 
boar. Boars 7 to 8 months old weighing 200 to 275 pounds. 
All registered. = 
ALDURIN FARM, AVALON, GEORGIA. 

Jones duB. Yow, Owner. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


dress, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. 


: BERKSHIRES BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS [FANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS —— 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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50 fine 3-months-old registered pigs, out of 
big sows and by fine boars, $10 and $15 each. 
Pairs not related. 3 fine ones for $40. 
A few more bred sows, bred and open gilts. 
and service boars for sale. 

Write for particulars. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 











Excellent Berkshire Pigs 
mated for breeding, no akin, out of prolific 
parent stock, $15 pair 
Splendid typey gilts bred for fall farrow, $20 

Tried brood sows of choice breeding, 





bred to prize winning boar........... $25 
Young boar, good conformation, ready 
Dr OBUWIOG. S66 sivieie cn soo ose ses seein es $20 


ute’s Peomier a, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, These are as good as any in the South. 
is dam sold for $1,500. They grow rapidly, fatten easily and the 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at sows produce 20 pigs a year. 


the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
W. D. TROUTMAN, ~ Troutman, N. C. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
A GOOD TRIED BERKSHIRE SOW 


All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
and eight pigs. Sow registered and cholera im- 
muned. db 





Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Pigs by fine registered boar. Price for 


Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 

sow and pigs $60, or pigs at six weeks old for $45 

One large tried Berkshire sow due to farrow in 
August. She is registered and cholera immuned, 
price $60.00. A nice registered Duroc-Jersey sow 
due to farrow in August to a registered Duroc 
boar. Price $40.00. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON, 
L 





Raleigh, N. C. 








Berkshires 40 head of bred gilts and brood 


sows, service boars, one herd 
boar, spring pigs either sex; prices low. Write 
Tatas sa for literature telling all about Berkshires. 
Mills Promier Duke No. 176602 LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 
You want a gilt or mature sow to farrow a litter 


for taking to the Fair this Fall, so place your | Berkshire Boars and Pigs. ,! have several very 
order with us immediately. Wecan supply you | +arsand about 35 pigs air or fine, pure-bred service 
registered Berkshires in any quantity. Pigs im | ctrong, vigorous animals. As good as the best bred and 
pairs, unrelated, open and bred gilts, also ser- | { guarantee to satisfy you in every respect. 

vice boars. E FOR MY PRICES 














Pound Mammoth Black Poland Chinas 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 
Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 


Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black 
pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 pounds. 
Yours truly, J. L. GUYER. 


We have a very fine lot of these pigs on hand, 
3to4 months old. Price $10.00 each. 


John A. Young & Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


















Headquarters for Shorthorn Cattle in North Caro- 

Shorthorns lina. Have now seven yearling bulls for sale, all 

great grandsons of the famous Whitehall Sultan. 

Sultan’s Favorite, a worthy grandson of Whitehall Sultan, is the bull in 
service in this herd. 


Have also for sale a two-year-old Percheron Stallion, and Shetland Ponies. 


Correspondence solicited. | LINDSAY PATTERSON, Winston-Salem, N. C. 














PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 
Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 


Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356, son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
Dam, a 28-lb cow. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King 
Korndyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 but- 
terin7 days. He is also out of a 30-lb cow. ‘ 

We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at exceptional low prices, out of rec- 
ord dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the above sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey 
cows and heifers. Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will surely please you. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford Depot, New York. 


















Orange County, 


Buy the Best—we have them. Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. DUROC-JERSEYS 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 
None Better. 





ed 














QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796. and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at hcad 
of herd. 

Let me know your needs. Prices right. Satisfac- 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 





Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 


THE IDEAL FARM DUROC PIGS 
with stretch and bone, 9 weeks old, sired by Defender 
H Again No. 59139, weight 50 lbs. Sold to Stevenson 
Farm Co., a sow bred to him, pigs weighd at 11 weeks 
82, 84, 86, 88 lbs. Plenty herd headers in these litters. 
THE way FA 
. 











BARGAINS IN PURE-BRED 


Berkshires 


I am offering you pigs 
from sons and daughters 
of Lord Brumley-Manley 
189900. He will erenerie 
his great size an m- 
prove the quality. Pres- D. J. Simmons, Prop., 


ent breeding condition he 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


weighs 850 pounds. 
Also Reyistered Jersey 

Four fine litters. Big, cherry-red, prolific kind. 

Only the choicest sold for breeders. 


and Holstein calves. 
Monticello Farm-Life School, 














M 
Timmonsville, S$. C. 








Address Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va. 














Low prices with quality. 
>. Se, Pevenietee. S. T. LILES, Principal. Brown Summit, N. C. 
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=— a 
DITOR Clarence Poe is glad to be able to ac- 
cept several invitations to speak at Virginia 
points this month. He will address general farm- 
ers’ meetings at Frederick Hall, Louisa County, 
July 15; Nottoway Courthouse, July 26; and Box 
Elder, Nansemond County, July 27. He will also 
speak at a Farmers’ Union picnic at Stanhope, this 
state, July 22. 











E SHOULD like to make this suggestion to 

our friends who invite speakers from a dis- 
tance to any public meeting: In your letter of in- 
vitation always tell the speaker just what are the 
best schedules he can make to your place and 
getting back home again. Consult your railroad 
agent and give the speaker if possible a choice of 
two schedules both coming and going. 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by James 
Schermerhorn, Editor of the Detroit Times; “Cover 
Crops: Their Usefulness in Southern Agriculture,” 
by Dr. Butler; “The New Rural Credits Law Ex- 
plained,” by B. L. Moss; “Take the Family Into 
Partnership With You,” by Professor Massey; 
“The Wide-awake Girls Learn to Make Beds,” by 
Mrs. Hutt; and “Hardening Soy Bean and Peanut- 
fed Hogs,” by Dan T. Gray. 





HE courty board of education and the board 

of count} commissioners have jointly appro- 
priated $500 for medical inspection of all white 
schools in Beaufort County, N. C., this fall. This 
is a forward step every county should take. It is 
not likely that $500 could be spent to better advan- 
tage in any county than for such inspection—hay- 
ing the work done, of course, by a specialist em- 
ployed or approved by the State Board of Health. 
If you haven’t this medical inspection of schools in 
your county, bring the matter to the attention of 
your educational leaders and agitate the matter 
whenever you have the opportunity. Talk it over 
with your neighbors and convince them of the 
need of such inspection. This is the only way to 
get it. 





HE next meeting of the State Farmers’ Union 

will be held in Raleigh in November, probably 
November 14-15. This was decided at the meeting 
of the State Council last week. Mr. C. T. Weath- 
erly, of Guilford, was elected a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, succeeeding Brother R. W. H. 
Stone, resigned. Brother Stone has made a faith- 
ful member of the Committee, and there was gen- 
eral regret caused by his recent retirement in 
order to become a candidate for the Legislature. 
The most action taken by the State 
Council was the adoption of a resolution declaring 
that after September officers of the Union will 
not make mere general speeches, but will make 
trips only to help promote actual business coop- 
eration or to do reorganization work. 


important 





HROUGH the efforts of Mr. E. H. Anderson, 

county demonstrator, the business men and 
farm boys in Guilford County, N. C., are working 
together, to make Guilford the most “hoggish” 
county in the South. Mr. Anderson has organized 
what he calls an “endless chain” pig club, a club 
different from any Guilford club heretofore. The 
business men purchased 40 pure-bred sow pigs, 
and these are given to members of the pig clubs 
under contract that the boys are to return two 
pigs for the one within eighteen months, these in 
turn being given to other boys for starters, thus 
forming the “endless chain” pig club. If the pig 
dies, the boy pays nothing. The pigs given the 
boys are Berkshires and Duroc-Jerseys, and the 
policy seems sure to change forever the quality of 
hogs raised in Guilford as well as in adjoining 
counties. 





NE of the most interesting educational achieve- 
ments in the South the past year has been the 


Darlington County, S. C., plan for teaching agri- 


culture in the schools. The policy is thus de- 
scribed in a recent Clemson College bulletin: 


“Three agricultural teachers, Clemson. stu- 
dents, are giving instruction to nearly three- 
fifths of the boys enrolled in the Darlington 
schools from the sixth grade upwards. Each 
man has five schools, in each of which he 
teaches two hours a week. Each school has a 
three-acre demonstration field and a 
acre demonstration orchard. The program 
of each teacher is so arranged that he is 
in a different school neighborhood each after- 
noon, and he does the work of a demonstra- 
tion agent among the patrons of that school 
that afternoon. We propose finally to have 
five teachers in Darlington County, who, we 
believe, will be able to teach agriculture to all 
the boys enrolled from the sixth grade up- 
ward.” 


one- 


The interest of the students has notably increased 
with the adoption of these courses as has also the 
interest of parents. The schools for the first time 
are teaching things definitely related to the work, 
life and environment of the boys and girls, fitting 
them to be of real service to their community and 
the commonwealth generally. Darlington shows 
the way! What county in your state will be the 
first to follow? 





Tell Us How You Made the Oat and Wheat 
Crops Pay 





N AUGUST 19 we issue an “Oat and Wheat 
Special” of The Progressive Farmer, in which 
we wish particularly to emphasize the impor- 

tance of these crops to Southern farmers, our need 
for a greatly increased acreage of them, pointing 
out at the same time the methods that are of first 
iraportance in making these crops profitable. 

To illustrate, in most of the Cotton Belt experi- 
ence has proved that fall-planted oats far out- 
yield oats planted in the spring; oat smut costs 
Southern farmers thousands of dollars every year, 
though we have an inexpensive, certain remedy 
for this disease; oat rust is responsible for big 
losses, though it is known that the Rust-proof va- 
rieties are largely immune; and _ winter-killing 
costs us more or less every year, though we know 
that seeding at the right time will prevent a very 
large percentage of such losses. 

How Progressive Farmer readers have overcome 
these and other difficulties and made these crops 
profitable is what we wish discussed, and we will 
pay $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three best letters, with 
payment at regular space rates for all other letters 
used. We can also use good photographs, and will 
pay*for them. Contributions should reach us not 
later than August 5. 





The Most Popular Lines of Farm Machinery 


CCORDING to a report of the Census Bureau 
just published, the lines of important farm 
machinery that grew fastest in popularity in 
the five 1909-1914 


shredders, grain harvesters, 


years were corn huskers and 


spring-tooth harrows, 
corn harvesters, grain drills, and cotton planters. 


Says the bulletin: 





“The greatest numerical increase in the out- 
put of various kinds of implements was shov 

; - - } . hict 

by grain harvesters, the production of which 





Pp 
increased from 136,022 to 215,386, or by 58.3 per 


cent; spring-tooth harrows, from 114,341 to 
188,247, or 64.6 per cent; and drills, from 144,- 
616 to 199,805, or 38.2 per The greatest 





percentages of increase, however, were shown 
for corn huskers and shredders, the produc- 
tion of which increased from 1,298 to 4,338, or 
234.2 per cent, and corn harvesters, from 19,819 
to 52,087, or 162.8 per cent. Cotton planters in- 
creased from 81,826 in 1909 to 101,256 in 1914, or 
by 23.7 per cent.” 


farmer is taking 
better care of his tools or that the manufacturer 
is producing implements of better quality is found 
in the fact that manufacturers report that in the 
five-year period receipts 
creased 53.5 per cent. 


An indication either that the 


from repair work de- 


Of the 772 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, the report says 
that 25 are located in Tennessee, 22 each in North 
Carolina and Virginia, 18 in Georgia, 10 in Ala- 
bama, 6 in Mississippi, 5 in Texas, 3 each in Ar- 
kansas, Florida and South Carolina, 2 in Okla- 
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homa, and 1 in Louisiana, showing that of the 772 
total, 120 factories are in the South. 





When Farmers Go to School to Farmers 


HAT was a splendid piece of work on the 

part of County Agent Roy Rogers, of Appling 

County, Georgia, when recently he organized 
a party of 124 farmers in 26 automobiles to visit 
other progressive farming sections and study at 
first-hand the methods of some of Georgia’s lead- 
ing agriculturists. Four days were spent on the 
trip, and each member of the party not owning a 
car paid $5 for his seat for the four days, this serv- 
ing to help the owner of the car pay expenses. 

An itinerary was carefully planned in advance, 
and every farmer to be visited was notified as to 
the exact hour the visitors would arrive. Of 
course he was always on hand, ready to show the 
party his fine field of corn or cotton or alfalfa, his 
pasture of Bermuda and clover, some fine hogs or 
cattle, or some other feature of his work about 
which he was especially enthusiastic. 

Who will estimate the worth of such a trip? 
When 124 wide-awake farmers, eyes and ears and 
minds alert, pencils sharp and note-books ready, 
go a-field and learn all they can from 25 or 50 of 
the best farmers in the state, it is certain that 
they will return home with a new vision of the 
possibilities and opportunities that their calling 
holds out for them. 

Georgia demonstration agents and Georgia 
farmers have no copyright on this idea, and it 
will work just as well anywhere in the South. 
Why not help to organize a similar party in your 
own county? 


—_—~ 


A Four-day Encampment for All the Farm 
Boys of a County 








HAT do you think of getting together all 

the farm boys of the county—as nearly as 

possible—ior a four-day encampment and 
educational meeting? And then having tle can- 
ning club girls meet in the same way? 

This is what is proposed in Florence County, 
South Carolina, this month. The Chamber of Com- 
merce extends the invitation to all the farm boys 
of the county, the fair grounds of the city will be 
the site of the encampment, and July 11 to 15 are 
the dates. Mr. Ward McLendon, county agent, is 
making a canvass of the county urging every boy 
under 18 to come. Instruction will be given cov- 
ering agriculture, livestock raising, trucking and 
rural improvement generally, thoroughly equip- 
ped representatives of Clemson College and the 
agricultural department 


being Then 


from July 12 to 15 the canning club girls of the 


speakers. 


county will be entertained by the Florence club 
women. After the meetings held in one of the city 
school auditoriums, these girls will be entertained 
in the homes of the club members. 

These meetings are going to do a lot of good in 
Florence County, and similar meetings would do 
tha 5 7 


tne same in yours. 


What can you do about it? 





A Thought for the Week 


COMPETENT program for National prepar- 

edness must comprehend and meet the social, 

economic and spiritual needs of the people. 
Mere military preparedness alone is inadequate 
for the safeguarding of the Nation’s life, even in 
time of war. The final issue of the titanic strug- 
gle that now convulses Europe will be decided in 
the homes, workshops, fields and laboratories of 
the peoples now at war. Any program for Nation- 
al security in time of war that does not involve 
social and economic security in time of peace is 
false to the needs of the Nation’s life, and arouses 
suspicion as to the good faith or intelligence of 
its advocates. The great nations now at war have 
developed and organized codperative industry, 
capable of economic production, unprecedented in 
the history of international commerce. To meet 
these new economic weapons in the markets of 
the world, American industrial life must undergo 
complete reorganization. The old wastes must be 
eliminated and the old methods transformed.— 
From the address of Temporary Chairman Ray- 
mond Robins in opening the Progressive National 
Convention in Chicago. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE — 











A Variety of Comment 


R. J. D. Price, Georgia’s Commissioner of 

Agriculture, recently issued a warning to 

the farmers of Georgia in regard to a 
petition presented to the Railroad Commission of 
Georgia by the railroads of the state, asking a 
revision of local freight rates. Mr. Price in point- 
ing out the dangers in this petition says: 

“If this petition is granted, the rate on wa- 
termelons in Georgia for a distance of 52 miles 
will be increased 116 per cent; the rate on can- 
taloupes for the same distance will be increas- 
ed 170 per cent; the rate on apples 70 per cent; 
the rate on cottonseed hulls, used extensively 
by farmers will be increased by 25 per cent. 
There will be like increases from 20 to 100 per 
cent on salt, sugar and soda, all equally used 
by farmers of this state. Rates on cotton ties 
will be materially increased for all distances 
in less than carload lots. If the rates asked 
for by the railroads on fertilizers become effect- 
ive by the authority of the railroad commis- 
sion, this one item alone will cost the farmers 
of Georgia $800,000 more a year in transporta- 
tion charges than they have had to pay here- 
tofore.” 


These figures should arouse farmiers everywhere 
to the importance of just freight rates. They 
should also arouse farmers to the importance of 
maintaining farmers’ organizations, because it is 
impossible for individual farmers to spend the 
time and money necessary—or have the influence 
necessary—to protect the interests of the whole 
class in matters like this. 
x Ok 

Hurrah for the Louisiana House of Representa- 
tives! By a vote of 81 to 18 it has passed a bill 
providing for compulsory school attendance, and 
the Senate may also have passed it before these 
lines are written. Georgia is also expecting to 
fall in line this summer. It will soon be so that 
critics of the South can no longer point to it as 
about the only part of the civilized world where 
careless, indifferent parents are permitted to cheat 
the child out of his right to a fair chance in life. 

ee ke 

The Prairie Farmer of Chicago warns farmers 
against the “Illinois Rural Credit Association.” 
Let any word or name acquire a good reputation 
and some schemer is going to try to use it for un- 
worthy purposes. It should not be long now until 
rural credit associations operating under Govern- 
ment supervision are started. Meanwhile farmers 
will do well to go slow about buying stock in so- 
called “rural credit” organizations in which the 
money must be spent out of the locality. The local. 
“credit union” or loan association is the sort of 
thing to put your money in, and every state should 
have an official promoting their organization. 

* Ke * 

We recently heard a friend complaining about 
the sort of men elected to office, but when we 
asked him if he did a man’s part in primaries and 
elections, confessed that he hadn’t voted in five 
years. This is the trouble with too many of us: 
we neglect the duties of citizenship and then com- 
plain of bad government. The State Journal ut- 
tered a sentence well worthy of becoming a prov- 
erb recently when it said: 

“If bad government comes, it is not so much 
through the activity of bad citizens as through 
the inactivity of good citizens.” 

. * * * 

We are surprised to find our friend of the Win- 
ston Journal napping on the question of race seg- 
regation as advocated by farmers. The Journal 
comments on the fact that in a neighboring county 
89 per cent of the Negroes own their own homes, 
and asks: “How can the state segregate the races 
in such a county without confiscating the property 
of the Negroes?” What the Journal overlooks 
is that nobody is proposing to nullify land pur- 
chases already made. What is proposed deals 
simply with the future. It is proposed to safe- 
guard white communities by enabling those that 
wish to do so to say that in future no more land 
shall be sold to persons of a different race. 

Speaking of pictures for schools, the aim should 
always be to get really artistic pictures—genuine 
masterpieces that will carry a message of beauty 
into the hearts and lives of boys and girls. One 
or two portraits of great men may be included, 
but for the most part the school should have pic- 
tures of a different sort. Few men, however no- 
ble, can be called beautiful, and the aim should be 
to get really beautiful pictures—pictures either 


from real life or from the artist’s imagination that 
will develop the child’s esthetic sense. 
i 

But let’s not be content simply to have pretty 
pictures put inside the schoolhouse. Let’s go fur- 
ther and see that the exterior is also made beau- 
tiful. Of course, the first aim should be to have 
grounds on which the children can play and enjoy 
themselves, but there is no reason in the world 
why this result cannot be obtained and at the 
same time have beautiful trees, flowers, vines and 
shrubs. And of course, the building should be 
painted. 

That codperation in Mississippi is making good 
progress is again illustrated by the announce- 
ment that a carload of “Grown-in-Mississippi” 
butter has been shipped north by the codperative 
creamery at the A. & M. College. Dr. J. W. 
Crumpton, business manager of the association, 
says: “The time is coming when not only one car- 
load but many carloads of Mississippi butter will 
go to Northern markets each month.” Last month 
23,000 pounds of butter fat brought the farmer 
patrons of this creamery the tidy sum of $7,034.62. 
The price averaged 291% cents per pound. 

7] 


Size Up Your Neighborhood 
‘ST UNDERSTAND that you have printed a plan 
for community organizations, specifying the 
agencies that should exist everywhere for 

promoting neighborhood progress and develop- 
ment.” So writes a South Carolina reader who 
wishes to get these plans. He will find it on page 
19 of our 1916 “Reference Special.” Our program, 
it may be recalled, included the following seven 
items: 

(1) A three-teacher consolidated school. 

(2) A local Union or farmers’ club. 

(3) A farm woman’s club. 

(4) A community league composed of all inter- 

ested citizens. 

(5) A young folks’ debating society. 

(6) Community sports and recreation. 

(7) A community fair. 

Why not see how many of these seven essentials 
your neighborhood may already claim, and then 
take steps to supply the others? 


How to Get Good Pictures for Your School 


NTERESTED in what we have said about the 
importance of beautiful pictures for school and 
home, an Alabama reader asks where such 
pictures may be had at reasonable prices. This 
information was given in some detail in our 1916 





“FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILD” 


E ARE made glad by the cordial recep- 
tion given our “Educational Edition”. 
Not only have subscribers written en- 
thusiastically in its praise, but they have sent 
for extra copies to pass on to neighbors and 
friends. The following poem by L. H. Rob- 


bins seems an appropriate follow-up to our 








“Special”: 
For the sake of the child the home was built, 
In the early forest lon | 
Patiently, humbly the woman 
ih nun went into the world 
lectful of self, they labored, 
getting freedom and ease and sloth, 
All for the sake of a tender child 
For the love of the child the workman toils 
Beyond his strength in the stress and strife; 
The farmer delves in th tony field 
Pressing the earth for larger yield; 
The miner moles in the cold, dark ground, 
And all by the Common Aim are bound 
To lift the child toward the happier life. 
For the sake of the child is the world’s work done; 
For the child’s dear sake is it done so well. 


We think we bear for ourselves, but, oh! 
’Tis the child we serve; and we labor so 
That the child may laugh where our hearts mourned; 
That he may be loved where we were scorned; 
That he may rise where once we fell. 


For the geod of the child is the world’s work done 
In the throbbing town or the forest wild. 
For the sake of the child—'tis the plan of God 
That shall lift the race from the slaving cled 
To the high estate of the angels free. 
Yet, toil as we do, we are slow to sce 
That the hope of the struggling world is the child. 
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“Reference Special”, but we are glad to say again 
that the Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass., 
and Elson Art Company, Belmont, Mass., make a 
specialty of really beautiful and famous pictures, 
offering them at low cost. We believe these cone 
cerns also offer free illustrated catalogs from 
which prints may be selected. If funds are 
scarce, the pictures may be simply tacked on the 
walls, but it will be better to have some interested 
school patron take them to town and get them 
framed. 

When really beautiful pictures may be had so 
cheaply, it is almost a sin to send children to 
a school with bare ugly walls—and even a greater 
sin to pick up any conglomeration of colors called 
a picture and think it will do. In our “Reference 
Special” we gave a list of pictures recommended 
by Prof. J. J. Blair, and this list may well be con- 
sulted before placing orders. 

a 
The Good Example cf Mr. French and Mr. 
Dabbs 

OOPERATION, like charity, should begin at 

home. It will come easiest and flourish best 

when practiced among fathers, sons, brothers 
and kinsfolk. Then the leaven will spread and 
the lessons learned will lead to broader and fuller 
comradeship and brotherhood, taking in those not 
related by ties of blood. 

Believing this as we do, we are going to keep 
reminding farm fathers that there is just as good 
reason tor a farmer taking his son into partner- 
ship as there is for a city business man adopting 
the same procedure. And what pleases us is that 
so many wide-awake farmers and breeders are 
already practicing the principle we are advocating. 
Take two of our popular Progressive Farmer core 
respondents, Mr. A. L. French and Mr. E. W. 
Dabbs. Mr. Dabbs’s son is twenty-one, and we be- 
lieve Mr. French’s son is not yet twenty, but let- 
ters now before us show how the official station- 
ery of Sunny Home and Pineland Farms has read 
for some time. Here is Mr. French’s heading: 


NY HOME fy 
Po A.L. FRENCH & SON uy 


PROPRIETORS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


And Mr. Dabbs’s stationery reads as follows: 


E. W. DABBS. E. W. DABBS, Jr. 


Pineland and Egypt Farms 
E. W. DABBS & SON 
PRODUCERS AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Farm Produce 


Special: Cleveland B. B. Cotton, Williamson Corn, 
erkshire Pigs, Jersey Cows 


a 

Make a Partner of That Boy of Yours 
N NEARLY every neighborhood a case like this 
exists: Some father with only a small part 

of his land in cultivation, and that small part 
not cultivated intensively, has let his boy go off to 
town instead of encouraging the boy to take 
either part of the land for himself or else a part- 
nership in all of it. In town the boy has earned a 
meager living for a time, or possibly has fallen 
into bad habits. The father and mother have 
grown old, are not able to look after the farm 
properly, so that it is getting poorer every year. 
The land is washing and the fields growing up in 
weeds and bushes. At the same time both father 
and mother are hungry for the companionship of 
their children. When death comes to one or the 
other, the case will be sadder still. 

Of course, it is not possible in all cases for the 
father to effect a partnership with the farm boy 
that will thus keep him at home, keep the old 
homstead getting richer and fairer, and encourage 
the son to settle down and rear a family, the 
grandchildren becoming the chief joy of the old 
folks in their age. We say that this partnership 
plan is not always possible. But we believe that 
it is possible in tens of thousands of cases where 
it is not practiced. Hence we again call attention 
to this elementary form of codperation, and hope 
that what we have said will make some other 
farmer fathers follow the good example set by 
Mr. French and Mr. Dabbs. 
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Food For Ali 


National Biscuit Company 
biscuit is food for children 
to grow on—for men to 
work on. Uneeda Biscuit || 
is a most nutritious food || 
made from flour, N.B.C. || 
Graham Crackers are great | 
strength-givers. These and 
many more well-known 
crackers and cookies, wafers 
and snaps, are made by the 
National Biscuit Company. 
Choicest materials are used. 
Preparation and baking are 
done with utmost skill in 
absolutely clean, modern || 
bakeries. | 

| 


These delicious biscuit are 
delivered to your grocer 
oven-fresh. You should lay 
in a supply and have them 
handy to serve at every meal. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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H& days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 


most marve 
ea made on a bicycle You will be astonished 
he at our tow ices and remarkable terms, 
iy 94 STYLES, sizes and colors in Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
g Other guaranteed models 811.95. 614.75 and 
eS” 617.60. A few good second-hand bicycles 
fj taken in trade. 63 to 88 to clear 
Tires, lamps. wheels, sundries, parts. and al) 
@ bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers, Write 


rite Now. 
CYCLE CO.. DEPT. A-187 CHICAGO 


s = Th 
Kill All Flies! "s.ccccr 
age dg 


season. Made 












an’ t spill or 
ill not soil or 
anything. Guaran- 

J teed effective. Ask for 
Daisy Fly Killer 
Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
—— Dy express. prepaid, $1.00, 
HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brookiyn, H.Y. 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. ‘ 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 


May we serve you? 














| ‘S Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 
the churning and such things last; 
HAPPINESS which shall we do? Hands up, those 
who want to clear the table now and 
leave the dishes until later?” Almost 
ALK happiness. The world is sad every hand went up. 
Pointe ‘ ; While they were scraping and pil- 
Without your woes... No path is wholly . - ‘ Ses 
pipes ing the dishes later a discussion arose 
Look for the places that are smooth and as _to whether the bedrooms or the 
elear living-rooms should be cleaned first, 


And speak of those to rest the weary ear and it was decided that they should 


Of earth, so hurt by one continuous open the downstairs rooms, do what 
strain light sweeping and stirring of the 


Of human discontent and grief and pain. dust was necessary, then do the bed- 


Talk faith; The world ts batter oit with= rooms and come back to the dusting. 
out “Cover your heads,” said Aunt Mar- 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid garet, “with cloths or caps to keep 
doubt. ‘ your hair clean!” 
If you have faith in God, or man, or self, “Gracious, what’s that.” she called 
= a ee ee ee = as a cloud of dust arose in the air. 
Of silence all your thoughts till faith 8 Fi ” ° 
aiail -CORAG® I am sweeping,” answered Alice. 
No one will grieve because your lips are “Give me that broom,” she said, and 
dumb. it was the first time she had ever been 
known to speak sharply. “Don’t you 
know that you should not breathe in 
that dust, and there is no need of 
sending dust flying into the air? 
Practice drawing your broom after 
you rather than sending it flirting in 
front OF you. « « . f am-sorry we 
have no carpet sweeper or vacuum 
cleaner; we will some day though. 
What’s that you are doing, 


Talk health. 
ing tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale, 
You cannot charm, or interest or please 
By harping on that minor chord, disease. 
Say you are well or all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words and 
make them true. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


The dreary never-chang- 








THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 


They Learn About the Every-morning 


| voices from behind closed doors. You 


Bessie,” she asked of the girl down 
on her knees. 

“T am wiping up the floor around 
the rug.” 

“Oh, strength is too precious for 
that! If you have no string mop, 
just tie the cloths on the end of the 
stick loosely, dampen that with oil, 
and you can run quickly over the 
floors without breaking your back, 
and when you dust after while put a 
little oil on the dust cloth. If there 
is a feather duster in the house burn 
it, or present it to the neighbors who 
do not mind colds, tuberculosis, and 
other troubles like that. Some day I 
will show you how to make dustless 
dusters.” 

“We are ready to do the bedrooms, 
—what shall we do?” 

“Well, it’s better to clean the wash- 
stand and the vessels before coming 
down to breakfast, but since our win- 
dows are well screened and we are 
usually in a hurry, we can leave it 
until after. To do this rinse the jars 
and bowl in cold water, then wash 
them with your cloth and hot suds, 
dry thoroughly with your cheesecloth 
that you have for the purpose, and 
leave them with covers off to air. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


House-cleaning 


‘NX OOD morning, everybody!” called 
Aunt Margaret up the stairs. 
“Good morning,” came a chorus of 


see, the Wide-Awake Club had stay- 
ed over night at the home of Dan and 
Mary, so as to be ready for the ev- 
ery-morning house-cleaning. 

Soon they tumbled downstairs, hap- 
py, clean and bright-eyed. 

“Tt’s house-cleaning this morning, 
isn’t it?” asked Dan. 

“No, indeed,” answered Miss Mar- 
garet, “it’s just the every-day clean- 
ing, and that means doing the ordin- 
ary work, setting the chairs, pic- 
tures, ornaments, etc., straight and 
removing the dust and surface lint. . 
Did you all put your bed clothes 
where they would air thoroughly this 
bright sunshiny day? I hope you 
placed them as near the window as 
possible, and in a good draft. ... 
Now for getting breakfast! The men 


folks in this well regulated house- Never neglect to wipe them clean and 
hold,” she laughed, “will see that dry. Wash and refill the pitchers, 


there is plenty of fresh water, will 
clean out the stove, light the fire and 
leave quantities of fuel in the wood 
box and oil in the kerosene stove. The 
women folks will meanwhile get little 
Billy and baby ready and prepare the 
breakfast. The men folks will then 
go out and milk the cows and feed 
the animals while breakfast is cook- 
ing and the table is being prepared.” 

It was not long before there was a 
happy crowd eating breakfast of ber- 
ries, ham omelet, Irish potatoes in 
cream sauce, hot rolls and cocoa. 

“You put the milk to cool quickly, 
did you not?” asked Mary of Dan, as 
they sat down. 

“T did not know just how to use the 
cooler,” he replied, “so I set it in the 
stream.” 

As they were eating, Bessie said, 
“What is the first thing we are to do 
after breakfast, Miss Margaret?” 

“In some households,” she answer- 
ed, “where there is but one or two 
pairs of hands to do the work, the 
dishes would be cleared off, scraped 
and put in neat piles to be washed 
while dinner was cooking, and the 
housewife must be in the kitchen any- 
way. This would leave her free to 
attend to the milk, get the children 
off to school and do other necessary 
work. In other households, she would 
wash the dishes immediately, then do 


dust the stand thoroughly, hang all 
damp towels to dry, and put. dry ones 
in the soiled clothes basket. Hang up 
fresh towels and wash rags.” 

“T don’t see any system in all this,” 
remarked John. 

“The very best system in all the 
world,” answered Miss Margaret, “is 
that which leaves plenty of time for 
other things. For instance, suppose 
Freddie needed extra care, as he does, 
for I have been fixing his feedings for 
the day while you were upstairs. This 
will leave time for it; besides, there is 
something extra to be done every 
day, and it is a good thing to set 
aside a definite day for it. In many 
households the mother cannot take 
one whole day for cleaning, so she 
must do a little every day. Don’t you 
think there is system in having— 

“Monday for pick up day after Sun- 
day, dusting the Sunday clothes and 
putting them away; cleaning the 
bath-room and putting the clothes to 
soak. She might thoroughly clean 
two of the bedrooms, too. 

Tuesday she will do the washing, 
clean the kitchen and perhaps, iron a 
few of the small pieces, like the hand- 
kerchiefs and doilies. 

“Wednesday she will do the ironing, 
clean the other bed-room, put away 
the ironed clothes and set aside those 
to be mended. 
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the regular every-day work and then “Thursday she will clean the pan- 
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try, wash the sugar bowl and extra 
dishes and clean the sitting room. In 
her leisure time she will sew and 
mend, 

“Friday she will clean the parlor 
and dining-room, bake light bread 
and churn. 

“Saturday the dairy and all milk 
utensils will be thoroughly cleaned, 
the rest of the rooms and porches will 
receive attention, any little extra 
cooking in preparation for Sunday 
will be done, and one or two windows 
wiped off each week with a piece of 
cheesecloth moistened with ammonia. 

“Unless there were sickness in the 
house, or more than one pair of 
hands could well do, would that not 
keep the work fairly straight?” she 
said to the bright ones regarding her. 

“Aunt Margaret,” said Edith, “my 
bed looked lumpy and rough when I 
got it finished. Is there any one way 
to make a bed?” 

“Indeed there is,” she answered, 
“but suppose we see what vegetables 
we want for dinner now and next 
week do nothing but make beds prop- 
erly. 

“I'd like some of that kolh-rabi for 
my dinner.” 

“Oh, let’s have some Swiss chard,” 
called Dan. 





The Old-fashioned Rose Jar 


“Red as the wine of forgotten ages, 
Yellow as gold by the sunbeams spun, 

Pink as the gowns of Aurora's pages, 
White as the robes of a sinless one, 

Sweeter than Araby’s winds that blow— 
Roses, roses, I love you so! 


Crowning the altar where vows are spoken, 
Cradling the form that is still and cold, 
Symbols of joy—of love’s last token, 
Telling the story that never grows old— 
Roses, roses, born to bless, 
Yield me your secret of loveliness.” 
UNE is the month of roses—roses 
over the doorway, roses down the 
walk—roses in the gardens, all 
blooming and shedding their sweet 
perfume to add to our summer’s hap- 
piness. Yet, at the best, they last but 
such a short time. One, two, three 
months and they are gone, the petals 
fallen and scattered until even the 
last rose of summer is but a memory. 


Why not’ keep their sweet frag- 
rance with us throughout the year? 
Why not catch the falling petals and 
preserve them for the long winter? 
Not a velvet petal need fall to the 
ground and wither. The old-fashion- 
ed pot pourri that our grandmothers 
used to make is very simple and eas- 
ily made. 

When the roses are in full bloom is 
the time to gather the leaves. There 
is no need of sacrificing the buds or 
newly opened roses. Gather them 
into a shallow box or basket in the 
twilight of a dry, sunshiny day. 
Spread the petals on papers in an 
airy apartment, scatter salt over 
them and toss every one repeatedly 
until dry and then fill the jar, adding 
aromatic roots, leaves and blossoms 


of herbs and many choice flowers 
that flourish in the summer garden 
and combine delightfully with the 


perfume of the roses. Orris root or 
powder, sweet flag, lavender and 
thyme; apple and rose geraniums are 
delicately aromatic and lasting. 

Individual tastes differ in the mat- 
ter of the perfumery. The extracts, 
essential oils, spices, cinnamon bark, 
sandal wood and heliotrope, carna- 
tion or jasmine° blooms may be se- 
lected, limited to less variety than 
here suggested. When the jars are 
filled, it is well to turn the contents 
up from the bottom, occasionally, se- 
curely replacing the cover each time. 

Small jars of this are much appreci- 
ated for Christmas and birthday gifts, 
and, above all, by the loved ones that 
have gone far from the old home, to 
whom the lasting odors of the rose 
jar will bring tender recollections of 
the joyous days before they closed 
the garden gate at home. 





A WELCOME GUEST 


“Look here,’ yelled the man in the next 
flat, pounding on the wall, “I can’t sleep 
with that kid squalling like that! If you 
don’t make him stop, I will!” 

“Go to it!” called the parent of the noisy 
infant. ‘You'll be as weleome as flowers in 
spring.’’—Exchange. 








Saturday, July 8, 1916] 























Misses’ Styles 








7873—Misses’ 


dress, 





7913—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
the pretty figured materials can be used for this 


Middy Blouse—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
The blouse slips on over the head and may have 
long or short sleeves. 


7875—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. The 
dress closes at the front and has a four-gored skirt. 


7907—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. Plain and 


striped materials are very prettily combined in mak- 
ing this dress, 


Any of 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





RECIPES FOR 4-H BRAND PICK- 
LES 


—_——_— 


Mrs. McKimmon, of North Carolina, 
Tells How to Make Pickles to Sell 


ICKLE making begins with the 
brine, and to carelessly made or 
carelessly kept brine I attribute most 
of the soft and unfit cucumbers. Make 
your brine with enough salt to float 
an egg. (This old-fashioned test is a 
good one.) Fill two-thirds full a keg 
on which is fitted a tight wooden top. 
Gather the cucumbers when they 
are small if you desire a purely com- 
mercial pickle—not over two and one- 
half inches long, preferably two 
inches. Do not wash unless they are 
covered with sand or dirt. Put into 
the keg of brine each morning, tak- 
ing care to add salt from time to time 
to keep the brine sufficiently strong. 
Stir from the bottom frequently also. 
Keep the top tightly fitted to the keg 
at all times, as exposure to air and 
light will surely cause your pickles to 
soften. 

Let the cucumbers remain in brine 
until a certain fermentation has tak- 
en place, which will make them ready 
for pickling. This can be determined 
usually by the change of color from 
green to an olive or greenish brown. 
A little experience will soon make a 
person expert in choosing the right 
time for pickling. Roughly speaking, 
I should leave the cucumbers in brine 
for two months before using. 


Before converting into pickles, re- 
move the cucumbers from the brine 
and soak over night in plenty of cold 
water. 

Spiced Vinegar 

To 1 gallon of vinegar add: 2 sticks of 
cinnamon, 2 tablespoons unground allspice, 
2 tablespoons unground cloves, 2 pounds su- 
gar, 1 cup horseradish (ground or cut in 
small pieces), 

Always use first quality vinegar. Tie spices 
in muslin bag, drop these in vinegar, add 
sugar and horseradish, and boil for half an 
hour. , Add salt to taste if you find too much 
salt has been removed from your oucumbers, 
Set spiced vinegar for three days before re- 
moving spice bag, when it will be ready for 
your pickles. 

Cooking Pickles 

Place this spiced vinegar on stove in por- 
celain or agate vessel, bring to a boil, add 
cucumbers, a few at a time; let boil again, 
remove pickles, and pack in stone jars. Con- 
tinue until all cucumbers are pickled. 1 gal- 
lon of vinegar will pickle % of a peck of cu- 
cumbers, 

I am advising the packing ef pickles in 
stone jars or any large jars first, that enough 





vinegar may be added not only to cover but 
to surround them if possible. 

Fusion takes place between the juices of 
the cucumber and the vinegar and we get 
a weakened liquor in consequence. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, that we keep our pickles 
for at least two months in plenty of spiced 
vinegar before packing them tightly in com- 
mercial jars where we have room for only 
& small amount of vinegar. 

Commercial Packing 

Always add fresh spiced vinegar when 
packing in commercial jars. Pack cucum- 
bers of one size only in a jar and arrange 
symmetrically. Use as a model a first-class 
jar of pickles, which you will find in any 
good grocery store. 

Jars, after being packed with pickles, 
should be put into the canner and processed 
15 minutes to prevent mold or spoil. 

Cucumber pickles should be garnished with 
small red peppers from which the seed have 
been removed, one pod on each side of the 
jar. Another and an additional garnish 
would be small silver skin onions % to % of 
an inch in diameter, 12 to a quart jar. These 
onions must be dropped into boiling brine 
and allowed to boil three minutes before 
dropping into the large jar holding the cu- 
cumber pickles. 

Never allow spices to remain in the jar as 
they darken pickles and produce in time a 
bitter taste. 

Use No. 5042, our pretty 12-ounce glass- 
top, screw-rim jar or the square Queen jar. 
Cucumber Rings 

To use your larger cucumbers, put in brine 
as for small pickle, soak and cut into sym- 
metrical rings % inch thick, Drop in boil- 
ing spiced vinegar, let boil up, and proceed 
as in cucumber pickle recipe. 

When packing in commercial jars turn end 
of pickle to front and arrange in circles 
around the jar. Place rings of same size 
in one jar. Use no garnish, 

After packing and sealing, process 15 min- 
utes as in cucumber pickles recipe, 

The jar No. 5042 is the best jar for these 
cucumber rings, 


Sliced Cucumber Pickle 

72 cucumbers about 7 inches long, 2 quarts 
sliced onions, 2% ounces turmeric, 4% ounce 
mace unground, % ounce black pepper, 14 
ounce cloves unground, 3 ounces ground 
mustard, 3 ounces white mustard seed, 3% 
ounces celery seed, 4 pounds sugar. Tie 
mace and cloves loosely in muslin bag and 
drop in enough vinegar to cover pickle. 
Boil for half an hour, Add turmeric, black 
pepper, mustard and celery seed and sugar, 
Let this come to a boil and add pickles, 
which have been prepared. 

To, prepare pickles, remove cucumbers 
from brine in which they have been kept for 
two months as in recipe for cucumber pickle, 
soak over night in plenty of cold water, drain 
and cut in cross slices % inch thick. 

Slice onions, scald with boiling brine, drop 
in cold water for a minute, remove. Chop 
peppers from which all seed have been re- 
moved. Mix and boil all for 15 minutes. Do 
not allow it to boil long enough to soften 


cucumbers. Let spice bag remain in large 
jar with pickles for three days before re- 
moving. 

Pack these pickles after two months in 
square glass jars or in No, 5042, 

Onion Pickle 

Select small silver-skin onions, sort in | 
sizes % inch in diameter in the one assort- 
ment and % inch in the other. 
skins until you come to the slick, smooth 
surface, 


qnseconua 


temove 


Put in a large jar or crock and pour over | 
them a strong brine. Let stand 24 hours, 

The next day make a stromug brine, bring 
to a boil, drop in the onions, and boil for five | 
minutes. Put in cold water for one hour, 
Drain, place in large jars, and pour over 
them spiced vinegar. 

Let these stand for at least two months 
before packing in commercial jars. 
these commercial jars for 15 
cucumber pickles, 

Jar No. 5042 is the best jar for the onion 


pre MRS. JANE McKIMMON. 
| SEASONABLE RECIPES | 


To Bake Squash 
I WISH to tell you of my discovery; it is 
the use of honey on baked squash. Do 
please try it and tell me how you like it. I 
slice my squash and place them in salted 
water ten or fifteen minutes, then lift them 
out and place in a large baking pan, spread- 
ing over them a tablespoonful of lard (or 
butter, or meat gravy) and place them, with 
a very little water added, inside a hot oven. 
In half an hour they will be tender and can 
be easily mashed. Now add as much more 
grease and two or three tablespoonfuls of 
honey. Keep them browning and stirred oc- 
casionally until the mass is browned through 

and through, It is delicious. 

MRS. JOHN BELL 


Process 
minutes as in 








Moncure, N. C. 





Wafers That Are Crisp and Appetizing 
“Wy ILL you please give me a _ vyrecipe 
for making crackers such as you ainicd 
in the store? They are so nice and crisp,” 
comes from one of our subscribers. 

I am very sorry to say that there is prac- 
tically no recipe by which crackers can be 
made at home. On account of the difficulty 
of getting malt, very few small bakeries 
even, make their own crackers. However, 
I am givin a recipe by which ginger snaps 
and oatmeal wafers may be made. 


Oatmeal Wafers 

1 egg, % cup sugar, 4% cup thin cream, 
% cup milk, % cup fine oatmeal, 2 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt. 

Beat egg until light, add sugar, cream, 
and milk; then add oatmeal, flour, baking 
powder and salt, mixed and sifted. Toss on 
a floured board, roll, cut in shape and bake 
in a moderate oven. 


Ginger Snaps 
1 cup molasses, % cup shortening, 34 cups 
flour, % teaspoon soda, 1 tablespoon ginger, 
1% teaspoons salt. ‘ 
Heat molasses to boiling-point and pour 
over shortening. Add dry ingredients mixed 
and sifted. Chill thoroughly. Toss one- 
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Your Best Help in 
Washing Clothes 


Don’t Rub—Don’t Fade Your 
Clothes—Don’t Ruin Your Hands— 


Use 20 Mule Team Borax on washday. 


Borax should be used in the 
proportion of one part borax 
to three parts soap. Soap 
alone, no matter how good it 
is, will not produce the cleans- 
ing results that soap and 
borax together will produce. 
It softens the water, removes 
dirt, germsand odors, whitens 
the "sothing, brightens colors 
and — woolens from 
shrinking. 

Use 20 Mule Team 
Boraxand yourwashing 
will be sweet-smelling 
and fresh. 

Add Borax tothestarch 
--it makes the ironing 
smoother. 


Sold by dealers 


everywhere 
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Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $400 


HE Victrola gives 
everybody the kind of 
music they like best. 


The many different styles of the 
Victor and Victrola make it possible 
for every home to have one of these 
wonderful instruments. 

Hear your favorite music at any Victor deale 
er’s. Write to us for catalogs, 


Victor Fe ae Co. 








fourth of mixture on a floured board and roll 
as thinly as possible; shape with a small 
round cutter, first dipped in flour. Place 
near together on a buttered sheet and bake 
in a moderate oven. Gather up the trim- 
mings and roll with another portion of 
dough. During rolling, the bowl containing 
mixture should be kept in a cool place, or it 
will be necessary to add more flour to dough, 
which makes cookies hard rather than cris. 
and short, 





What Women Want to 
Know 


Answers to Inquiries 














HOW TO PUT MONEY IN THE BANK 


MAKE a little money now and then but 
it goes. I would like to put it in the 
bank but should like to know (1) do they 
pay interest on small sums; (2) could I put 
in as little as a dollar; (3) would they take 
pennies; (4) how would I put it in and (5) 
what would I do to take it out’ 

Take your money to a savings bank, if one 
is near you, as they pay interest on all de- 
posits left in three months. If not, tell the 
man at the bank that you hope to leave the 
money there for a while unless some unex- 
pected need for it arises, and that you want 
interest on it. He probably has a “Savings 
Department.” 

(1) Yes, they pay interest on sums as low 
as a dollar, 

(2) Yes, some banks let you start with 
fifty cents. 

(3) Of course, they would take pennies 
and be glad to get them. 

(4 and 5) Walk in the bank and say to 
the man at the mearest window, “I want to 
open an acount with you. Will you show 
me how to put the money in and take it 
out.’”” He will show you how to make out the 
deposit slip and also how to write a check 
to get it out. He will also give you a little 
book containing statement of the amount 
in the bank, 

Just try it, it is easy. 


Some day you will 


find yourself a very prosperous individual. 


Victrola 


Meridian College-Conservatory 


produces ae nd type of Christian woman- 
hood and manhood, properly developed 
mentally, morally and physically. Modern 
plant, ideal location. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 


J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., President, 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 

















Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricty. wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper 
to operate than other fans. 12-inch 
blades, Roller bearing. Reliable. 
Brings genuine csmfort and satis- 
faction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd 
season. A proved success. The Won- 
der Fan. Price $16.50 cash with or- 
der only, “delivery Pere in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 
MOTOR, 574 W. leanene St. Chicago. 
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Our 
Two Best 


Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
subscriptions all sent in to- 
gether—a saving of 33 cents on each 
subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel nga = 


This is positively the greatest roof- @ 
fng proposition ever made. Be- 
fore you invest in new roof cover- 4 
ing, siding or ceiling, first learn Go 
at the one best—by far the 
best from every viewpoint,and 
cheapest. Take no chances. y 
Get Edwards’ Freight Prepaid ‘ 
offers and note the bigsaving. [7/27 


EDW ARDS Reo Steet Cluster Shingles 
Tightcote ReoSteelShingles 477% 


actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
at roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
of, pista Saas proof,and guar- 
antecd ii htning-proof. Any one can j 
lay it right over o! a shinglesif youlike. # 


Impossible To Rust spanish rictat Tite 
Edges a and Nail Holes. 
Every sheet of Edwards’ Galvan- 

fzed Steel Shingles Roofing, Sidin ng. 
Ceiling or finish is extra heavy g: 

Vani iece ata time, by our exe 
clusive TIGHTCOTE patented pro- ‘Edwards Patent 
cess after sheet has foun stamped “Grip-Lock’” 

and resquared. Side and edges are 
as heavily oe hyn as body of sheet. 
Meansno weak ts to Tost or co 





















Garage $69.50 U 


Wide va: mew many — al 


of eon omg Pay 000! 
Setal Gara Gara $69.50 and 


up. 
made. 
64-page Garage Ca 


FREE Roofin Book 
Edwards’ Reo Steel mom 
ter Shingles bie Sn 
tand ing 
Painted or Galvanized a direct t 


a k bot- 
tom’’ factory prices. Write t for 2708 ro PREPAID 
on on the lowest prices 3 


for eanee Best = 
fish Book No 774” WORLD'S. 

TOE Pike eae | GREATEST 
Cincinnati, Ohie | °Zeye) a NG 
}sTere),t 


Note construction 
of Patent Inter- 
locking sctingnail” 
‘from SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
THE EDWARDS MFG 
724-774 Pike St. Cimcitmatt 

rane send FREE samples, Freight- 
Paid prices and World’ ‘a Greatest Roof- 
ing Book No.774 








Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 


“This Silo 10 x 24, filled with No.9 
Blizzard with a 41-2 H. P. gasolene 

















engine in 8 hours , by R. A. Blood & 
Co., Goshen, Ind.” was the informa- 
tion sent us With the picture shown. 


\_. BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


is the tried and true ma- 
chine for the farmer. Sim- 
ple, safe, easy torun. Small 
engine big enough. Ele- 
vating ability unlimited. 
Capacity limited only to how 
fast you can bring the corn, 
Steady as a clock. Repair ex- 
pense small. Earliest machines 
still in use, and none to our 
knowledge worn out. 

WRITE US ame of silos and a enatae 
for information and bookle' 

The Jos. ‘Dick Mfg. Co. 

Box 42 Canton, Ohio 
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COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving t) 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box PF Atlanta, Ca. 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identifeation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St. Chicago 








Remember that if what you 
is not advertised in The Progres 
you can often get it by puttir 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” 
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Pollyanna: 


(Trademark) 


The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 











By 
| ELEANOR H. PORTER 











Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 


























SYNOPSIS 
Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 





and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Poliyv plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty. 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play ‘‘the 





game,” Miss Polly llows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and ki tten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. ’ol- 
] ina is now trying to find among her 
nds a real home for Jimmie 3ean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in. John Pendleton, one 
of Poliyanna’s new friends breaks his leg, 
and Pollyanna finds a friend in Dr. Chilton. 
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CHAPTER XVI—(Continued) 
HY, Aunt Polly, I should think 


you'd be glad to have folks like 
to look at you! Don’t you like to look 
at pretty things? I’m ever so much 
happier when I look at pretty folks, 
’cause when I look at the other kind 
I’m sorry for them.” 
“But—but—” 


“And I just love to do folks’ hair,” 
purred Pollyanna, contentedly. “I did 
quite a lot of the Ladies’ Aiders’ 


—but there wasn’t any of them so 
nice as yours. Mrs. White’s was pret- 
ty nice, though, and she looked just 
lovely one day when I dressed her up 
in— Oh, Aunt Polly, I’ve just hap- 
pened to think of something! But it’s 
a secret, and I shan’t tell. Now your 
hair is almost done, and pretty quick 
I’m going to leave you just a minute; 
and you must promise—promise— 
promise not to stir nor peek, even, 
till I come back. Now remember!” 
she finishd, as she ran from the room. 

Aloud Miss Polly said nothing. To 
herself she said that of course she 
should at once undo the absurd work 
of her niece’s fingers, and put her 
hair up properly again. As for “peek- 
ing’—just as if she cared how— 

At that moment—unaccountably— 
“Miss Polly caught a glimpse of her- 
self in the mirror of the dressing ta- 
ble. And what she saw sent such a 
flush of rosy color to her cheeks that 
—she only flushed the more at the 
sight. 

She saw a face—not young, it is 
true—but just now alight with excite- 
ment and surprise. The cheeks were 
a pretty pink. The eyes sparkled. The 
hair, dark, and still damp from the 
outdoor air, lay in loose waves about 
the forehead and curved over the ears 
in wonderfully becoming lines, with 
softening little curls here and there. 

So amazed and so absorbed was 
Miss Polly with what she saw in the 
glass that she quite forgot her deter- 
mination to do over her hair, until 
she heard Pollyanna enter the room 
again. Before she could move, then, 
she felt a folded something slipped 
over her eyes and tied in the back. 

“Pollyanna, Pollyanna! What are 
you doing?” she cried. 

Pollyanna chuckled. 

“That’s just what I don’t want you 
know, Aunt Polly, and I was afraid 
you would peek, so I tied on the han- 
derchief. Now sit still. It won’t take 
but just a minute, then [ll let you 
see.” 

“But, Pollyanna,” began Miss Polly, 


|struggling blindly to her feet, “you 
| must take this off! 


You—child, child! 
what are you doing?” she gasped, 
she felt a soft something slipped 
about her shoulders. 

Pollyanna only chuckled the more 
gleefully. With trembling fingers she 
was draping about her aunt’s should- 
ers the fleecy folds of a beautiful lace 
shawl, yellowed from long years of 
packing f 


away, and fragrant with lav- 


ender. Pollyanna had found the shawl 
the week before when Nancy had 
been regulating the attic: and it had 


occurred to her today that there was 
aunt, as well as 
her Western home, 
not be “dressed up.” 


Mrs. White of 


Her task completed, Pollyanna sur- 
veyed her work with eyes that ap- 
proved, but saw yet one touch want- 
ing. Promptly, therefore, she pulled 
her aunt toward the sun parlor where 
she could see a belated red rose 
blooming on the trellis within reach 
of her hand. 

“Pollyanna, what are you 
Where are you taking me to? 
ed Aunt Polly, 
herself back. 
not—” 


doing? 
recoil- 
vainly trying to hold 
“Pollyanna, I shall 


” 


“Tt’s just to the sun parlor—only a 
minute! Tll have you ready now 
quicker-n no time,” panted Pollyanna, 
reaching for the rose and thrusting it 
into the soft hair above Miss Polly’s 
left ear. “There!” she exulted, unty- 
ing the knot of the handkerchief and 
flinging the bit of linen far from her. 
“Oh, Aunt Polly, now I reckon you'll 
be glad I dressed you up!” 

For one dazed moment Miss Polly 
looked at her bedecked self, and at 
her surroundings; then she gave a 
low cry and fled to her room. Polly- 
anna, following the direction of her 
aunt’s last dismayed gaze, saw, 
through the open windows of the sun 
parlor, the horse and gig turning into 
the driveway. She recognized at once 
the man who held the reins. 

Delightedly she leaned forward. 

“Dr. Chilton, Dr. Chilton! Did you 
want to see me? I’m up here.” 

“Yes,” smiled the doctor, a little 
gravely. “Will you come down, 
please?” 

In the bedroom Pollyanna found a 
flushed -faced, angry-eyed woman 
plucking at the pins that held the lace 
shawl in place. 

“Pollyanna, how could you?” moan- 
ed the woman. “To think of your rig- 
ing me up like this, and then letting 
me—be seen!” 

Pollyanna stopped in dismay. 

“But you looked lovely—perfectly 
lovely, Aunt Polly; and—” 

““Lovely’!” scorned the woman, 
flinging the shawl to one side and at- 
tacking her hair with shaking fingers. 
gers. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, please, please let 
the hair—stay !” 

“Stay? Like this? As if I would!” 
And Miss Polly pulled the locks so 
tightly back that the last curl lay 
stretched dead at the ends of her 
fingers. 

“QO dear! And you did look so pret- 
ty,’ almost sobbed Pollyanna, as she 
stumbled through the door. 

Down-stairs Pollyanna found the 
doctor waiting in his gig. 

“l’ve prescribed you for a patient, 
and he’s sent me to get the prescrip- 
tion filled,’ announced the doctor. 
“Will you go?” 

“You mean—an errand—to the drug 
store?” asked Pollyanna, a little un- 
certainly. “TI used to go some—for 
the Ladies’ Aiders.” 

The doctor shook his head with a 
smile, 

“Not exactly. It’s Mr. John Pendle- 
ton. He would like to see you today, 
if you’ll be so good as to come. It’s 
stopped raining, so I drove down af- 
ter you. Will you come? [’ll call for 
you and bring you back before six 
are ‘a 

“T’'d love to!” exclaimed Pollyanna. 
“Let me ask Aunt Polly.” 

In a few moments she returned, hat 
in hand, but with rather a sober face. 

“Didn’t—your aunt want you to 
” asked the doctor, a little diffi- 
dently, as they drove away. 

“Y-yes,” sighed Pollyanna. “She— 
she wanted me to go too much, [I’m 
afraid.” 

“Wanted you to go too much!” 

Pollyanna sighed 

“Yes. I reckon she meant she didn’t 
want me there. You see, she said: 


td 


gor 


again. 
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‘Yes, yes, run along, run along—do! I 
wish you'd gone before.’” 

The doctor smiled—but with his 
lips only. His eyes were very grave. 
For some time he said no 
a little hesitatingly, 

“Wasn’t it—your aunt I saw with 
you a few minutes ago—in the win- 
dow of the sun parlor?” 

“Yes; that’s what’s the whole trou- 
ble, I suppose. You see I’d dressed 
her up in a perfectly lovely lace shawl 
I found upstairs, and I’d fixed her 
hair and put on a rose, and she look- 
ed so pretty. Didn’t you think she 
looked just lovely?” 

For a moment the doctor did not 
answer. When he did speak his voice 
was so low Pollyanna could but just 
hear the words. 

“Yes, Pollyanna, I—I thought she 
did look—just lovely.” 

“Did you? I’m so glad! T’ll tell 
her,” nodded the little girl, content- 
edly. 

“Never! Pollyanna, I—I’m afraid I 
shail have to ask you not to tell her 
—that.” 

“Why, Dr. Chilton! Why not? I 
should think you’d be glad—” 

“But she might not be,” cut in the 
doctor. 

Pollyanna considered 
ment. 

“That’s so— maybe 
she sighed. 





hing; then, 
he asked: 


this for a mo- 


she wouldn’t,” 
“T remember now; ’twas 
*cause she saw you that she ran. And 
she—she spoke afterwards about her 
being seen in that rig.” 

“L thought 45 mich,” 
doctor, under his breath. 

“Still, I don’t see why,” 
Pollyanna,—“when she 
pretty!” 

The doctor said nothing. He did 
not speak again, indeed, until they 
were almost to the great stone house 
in which John Pendleton lay with a 
broken leg. 


declared the 


maintained 
looked so 





CHAPTER XVII 
“Just Like a Book” 


OHN Pendleton greeted Pollyanna 

to-day with a smile. 

“Well, Miss Pollyanna, I’m thinking 
yeu must be a very forgiving little 
person, else you wouldn’t have come 
to see me again to-day.” 

“Why, Mr. Pendleton, I was real 
glad to come, and I’m sure I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t be, either.” 

“Qh, well, you know, I was pretty 
cross with you, I’m afraid, both the 
other day when you so_ kindly 
brought me the jelly, and that time 
when you found me with the broken 
leg at first. By the way, too, I don’t 
think I’ve ever thanked you for that. 
Now I’m sure that even you would 
admit th it you were very forgiving to 
come and see me, after such ungrate- 
ful treatment as that!” 

Poilyanna stirred uneasily. 

“But I was glad to find you—that is, 
IT don’t mean I was glad your leg was 
broken, of course,” she corrected hur- 
riedly. 

John Pendleton smiled. ; 

“T understand. Your tongue does 
get away with you once in a while, 
doesn’t it, Miss Pollyanna? I do 
thank you, however; and I consider 
you a very brave little girl to do what 
you did that day. I thank you for the 
jelly, too,” he aded in a lighter voice. 

“Did you like it?” asked Pollyanna 
with interest. 

“Very much. I suppose—there isn’t 
aiy more to-day that—that Aunt Pol- 
ly didn’t send, is he asked 
with an odd smile. 

His visitor looked distressed. 

“N-no, sir.” She 
went on with heightened color. 
“Please, Mr. Pendleton, I didn’t mean 
to be rude the other day when I Said 
Aunt Polly did not send the jelly 


there?” 


hesitated, then 





There was no answer. Tohn Pen- 
dleton was not smiling now. He was 
locking straight ahead of him with 


eyes th at seemed to be gazing through 
and be yond the object before them. 
(Continued next week) 
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What Made Rock Phosphate Profitable? | 


For fifteen years some of our best farmers have been realizing 
profits cf from $3.00 to $5.00 per acre per year from an annual in- 
vestment of $1.00 per acre per year in Rock Phosphate. During 
this time thousands of other good farmers have tried it and been 
disappointed. 


The reason for this can be found in the QUALITY of the 
product they used. Thousands of tons of Kiln Beds and Mud Pond 
Settlings have been shipped from the Tennessee Field. The grade 
varied from 7% to 14% Phosphorus—the fineness from lumps to 
dust—-and the results followed the variation of the QUALITY. 


We Have Standardized Rock Phosphate 


STANDARDIZED THE PRICE. 


Under right conditions, the results are uniform. 


The $200,000 investment in the plant below was made to give 
you ‘‘DAYBREAK—The Standard—PHOSPHATE,”’ 13% Phos- 
phorus, 95% through 10,000-mesh screen, at a fair and fixed price. 
Under proper conditions you may expect $5.00 in increased crops 
from each dollar you invest in it. 





More than 50% of the farmers who use Rock Phosphate are 
investing in DAYBREAK— The Standard — PHOSPHATE, and 
getting uniform results—others are experimenting. 


We want to hear from other farmers who believe in ‘‘Standards 
of Quality.”’ 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ground Rock Dept. 10 Otey Bldg., Columbia, Tenn. 




















emcee | 











[Ss your home 
one of those 
with the unsani- . = : 
tary outhouse? Why Public Health Service—the 

not put ina modern best system known. ; 
sanitary toilet—one that rotect Sanisep tanks are made of rein- 
your family from typhoid and other forced concrete with solid bottom 
diseases that find an ideal breeding and thoroughly waterproofed to 
place in unsanitary outhouses? prevent seepage. They require no 
The Sanisep System solves the cleaning—no chemicals—are fly 
sewerage problem for farm homes, proof and will never become offen- 
mill villages and schools. They are sive. Running water not necessary 
; madeonthetwo-tank, Write for catalog and find out how 









or L. R. S. principle. cheaply your house or school can be 
This is the system made sanitary and free from disease 
devised and recom- carrying flies before hot weather 
mended by the U.S. sets in. 


THE CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., 


Manufacturers of SANISEP TANKS. 


Branch: Union National Bank Bidg., WILMINGTON, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
















































SSE 
i 
E “FAVORITE” HO 
i bad 
DO YOU WANT $15.00 A DAY? 
Home canned goods, properly canned, bring highest prices at stores--demand is greater than 
OE ee ea nao nee, cuttings Wale ann vageienten 
‘or ‘ade, or your net rs on Trcentage or 
for a eS MUST HAVE A eANNER WILL PRO. 
DUCE FIRST CLASS GOODS THAT “—s 


The “Favorite” Home Canner $2.30 


is endorsed by gover-ment, canning clubs and every user. It is better because scienti- 
fically built to give most heat units with less fuel, therefore cans quicker, better and 
cheaper. _Write now for information, prices, booklet; tells about money-making in 
canning. Labels and Tin Cans furnished. 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Post Office Box 13 WILMINGTON, N. C. 























Tf you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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$25 in Prizes for Letters from Union 
Readers 

E WANT to make the Farmers’ 

Union page of The Progressive 
Farmer better. We want more re- 
ports showing what local Unions and 
county Unions are doing—actual re- 
ports of codperative activity. While 
we have repeatedly announced that 
we pay for all articles printed in The 
Progressive Farmer and have asked 
county secretaries and others to send 
us reports showing what the Order is 
doing in various sections, secretaries 
in many cases have been slov~ to re- 
spond. Consequently we now make 
an appeal to all Union members, sec- 
retaries and all others. Here is our 
plan: 

We are going to give $25 in cash 
prizes for the best letters on the sub- 
jects mentioned below, paying also in 
cash for every other article published 
on these subjects: 

1. For the best letter telling “How 
Our Local Union Has Helped Its 
Members and the Community,” we 
will give a first prize of $7.50, a second 
prize of $5, and a third prize of $2.50. 

2. For the best letter describing 
“The Best Meeting Our Local Has 
Ever Had,” we will give a prize of $5. 

3. For the best letter on “How Our 
County Union Has Helped Its Mem- 
bers and the County,” we will give a 
cash prize of $5. 

Don’t forget that any Union mem- 
ber may send articles for these prizes, 
and we shall not only pay these spe- 
cial cash prizes, but we shall pay for 
all other articles we print. 

Mail letters between July 15 and 
August 15, marking the envelop 
“Farmers Union Page,” care The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 


GET DEMONSTRATION WORK 








If Your County Has No Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Your Local Union and 
County Union Should Get Busy 


T A county Union meeting in 

Hertford County, a few days ago, 
a committee was appointed to appear 
before the board of county commis- 
sioners and ask 
that farm demon- 
stration work be 
established in that 
county. It is not- 
able that the most 
of the counties in 
North Carolina 
that are yet with- 
out farm demon- 
stration agents are 
in the eastern part 
of the state, and it isn’t a condition 
for eastern North Carolina to be 
proud of. 

The Farmers’ Union is within its 
legitimate field of activity when the 
potent influence of the organization 
is brought to bear upon boards of 
county commissioners to secure these 
important agencies for the promotion 
of better farming. And organized 
farmers will always find that intelli- 
gent and far-sighted business men 
of the towns in the counties stand 


MR. GREEN 


ready to codperate with them in se- 
curing the services of a demonstra- 
tion agent. 

* kK Ox 

Of all the governmental agencies 
for the promotion of better farming, 
the farm demonstration work is by 
far the most effective. It is true that 
some demonstration agents are more 
efficient than others, and in this work, 
as in everything else, efficiency gets 
best results, but as a whole, the farm 
demonstration work in the counties 
has done more for agricultural pro- 
gress than perhaps all other agencies 
combined, and methods used in the 
work are being improved upon as the 
agents themselves get in closer per- 
sonal touch with the farmers of their 
respective counties. The occasional 
state and district meetings which the 
agents attend serve to disseminate 
first-hand information among them- 
selves, based upon personal experi- 
ence and observation. 

It is, indeed, a rather sleepy and in- 
different administration in any coun- 
ty that refuses to make the small ap- 
propriation to pay only half the ex- 
penses of a farm demonstration 
agent, whether there is any very ac- 
tive demand for the work or not. 
County officials should always be 
leaders and they cannot lead unless 
they stay a little ahead of popular 
sentiment. 

There has never been any better 
farming that did not represent a 
change of farming methods. If there 
are no agencies to encourage experi- 
ments progress in better farming will 
be so slow that it will require several 
generations to make much percepti- 
ble advancement in methods. Re- 
forms in every line of human activity 
must fight for every inch of ground 
gained, and demonstration agents 
must constantly contend with precon- 
ceived ideas and prejudices, and they 
often get the hardest knocks from 
the ranks of the class which they are 
serving. And this sometimes makes 
timid boards of county commission- 
ers hesitate to do their duty, espec- 
ially when members of boards are in- 
clined to think more of popularity 
than they think of progress and pros- 
perity and county and community up- 
lift. a eA 





A Little Example of Codéperation 


S COGPERATION is one of the 

principal tenets of our order, 
and as it is one thing above all others 
that should be stressed and emphasiz- 
ed among members of the Farmers’ 
Union, let me give an instance from 
my section. 

In a certain section of my county 
a telephone line was built some years 
ago. In a few years after this anoth- 
er company was formed in this com- 
munity, and for some reason a separ- 
ate line was built for quite a number 
of miles along the very same highway 
with the former line, one on one side, 
One on the other. Very recently a 
third stock company was organized 
in this neighborhood, about the same 
time another was formed in an ad- 
joining community, a meeting was 
called and held where all of the four 
companies were represented, and as 
a result of this meeting instead of 
having separate lines of posts we now 
have one line of posts with cross- 
arms carrying four lines of telephone 
wires. This looks like codperation in 
contrast with the conditions that pre- 
viously existed in that community. 

And not only are the people codp- 
erating in the building of telephone 
lines, but in the buying of farm ma- 
chinery,—corn planters, grain drills, 
reapers, mowers, disk harrows, etc. 

Still another practical demonstra- 
tion has recently taken place in this 
community in the matter of public 
road improvement. In the early spring 
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Saturday, July 8, 1916] 





Doors on Hinges 















Save Work 


Our Southern location— 
better shipping facilities—and 
better long leaf yellow pine (guar- 
anteed 75 per cent heart pine)allows 
us to make you an unbe: atablie offer 
on this high quality silo. Built in 
your own me_section, Suited to 
your conditions. Refrige’ rator doors 
on hinges—easy_to open and close 
—save time and work in feeding. 
Liberal terms by ordering now. 
Write Us 
TheKnoxville Lumber & Mfg.Co. 
210Randolph St. Knoxville,Tenn. 
Also get our offer on Whirlwind 
Silo Fillers, 





























“HUSTLER” 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


A SalemIronWorks 
=. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 

Continued use by the same PEOPLE 
is the strongest possibie argument in 
favor of your trying. 















weeps 


Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. Davis Co., Baltimore, Md. 


for information. 





‘Perfection Oil Stove 


sae—wiiig thegenuine as advertised 

i it 3 by Standard Oil Co. Coolest, 
i ry cleanest, simplest, safest 
oil cook stove known. Burns 

cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 
ger, smoke nor ashes; uses 
3 burner, 9.48 wick; intense blue flame 
4 burner, 11.95 consumes all gases. Write 
for complete catalog of the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House,”* 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 









f 2 burner $6.98 









Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, gq 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses F 
Landscape Designers 


Send for-our C — 








CIDER Mil 


without one. 

Use culls and w indfalls to make] ] sa 
finest apple cider and vinegar for fam- | | Pree i 
ily use and seil surplus at good prices. 
Write for free catalog of South’s Mail| 
noes House quoting same 


ow prices as last year. 
$4 98: 5000 other bargains besides. : 
u THE SPOTLESS CO 
P 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va, 


WOOL SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 


We guarantee highest 
market prices with quick returns. Give usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
























One year, $1; six months, 
months, 25 cents. 
if paid wholly in advance: two yea 
three years, $2; five years, $3. 
‘scriptions, $2 a year; 


50 cents; 
Long-term sub 


three 








rs, $1.50 
Foreign sub- 
Canadian, $1.50. 


riptions, | 





| 


| the schools 
a | teachers, 





| breeders if they will let us know in time. 


} vents 


| 
| 


|} success of each individual sale. 


|and telephone 


| livestock will be held: 





it was decided to improve a portion 
of the public highway, a date was 
made, the neighbors came in, and in 
a few days in place of what had pre- 
viously been an almost impassable 
piece of road we now have one of the 
best sections of road anywhere near. 
Later when the farmers had planted 
their corn a date was made and an- 
other section was worked out in an 
adjoining township. Not only this, | 
but quite a number of the public spir- 
ited citizens of the towns subscribed 
liberally toward this object—Another 
object lesson of co6peration among 
the folks. Would that we had more 
of it here and elsewhere. ae Wis 








WHAT COUNTY AGENTS ARE DO- 
ING IN GEORGIA 


Adding Wealth to Farming Sections 


of Georgia by Many Helpful Con- 
tributions 





AST year the adult demonstrators 

raised 15,105 acres of corn with an 
average yield of 40.1 bushels per acre; 
6,396 acres of cotton with an average 
yield of 1,315 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre; 7,712 acres of oats with an 
average yield of 52 bushels per acre. 
Compare these figures with the aver- 
age for the state and see the influence 
for agricultural betterment which has 
been conferred on these farmers 
through the work of the county 
agent. In addition the agents were 
responsible for the seeding under ap- 
proved methods of 2,639 acres of clo- 
ver, 4,013 acres of wheat, 1,085 acres 
of peanuts, 661 acres of rye, 3,040 
acres of cowpeas, 126 acres of vetch, 
759 acres of soy and velvet beans and 
750 acres of hay crops. 

The agents also aided in the estab- 
lishment of 10,402 acres of pasture 
land, 10,953 gardens, in the prepara- 
tion of 62,200 tons of fertilizer, and 
the pruning and spraying of 4,115 
acres of orchards. They have en- 
couraged the stumping of 50,920 
acres of land, the terracing of 2,350 
acres, and the drainage of 600 more. 
They are also largely responsible for 
the purchase of $500,000 worth of im- 
proved machinery. 

Through their efforts 1,569 pure- 
bred cattle, principally of the beef 
breeds, have been brought into the 
state. Advice has been given rela- 
tive to the purchase, feeding and 
management of thousands of beef 
and dairy cattle, and hogs. At least 
50,000 hogs have been inoculated 
with protective serum, thus effective- 
ly controlling the spread of swine 
plague, and encouraging the develop- 
ment of this industry ona_ basis 
somewhat commensurate with Geor- | 
gia’s needs. One hundred and twen- 
ty-eight modern farm buildings have 
been erected through their influence, 
as well as 262 silos and 619 dipping 
vats. Waterworks and 
tems have been 


lighting sys- 
installed in 350 homes 
connections placed in 
300 more. 

Groups of farmers have 
ganized in 77 local coédpe 
| 46 county or 


been or- 
rative clubs, | 
fairs promoted 
and 255 special meetings held. The 
agents have made over 3,100 visits to 
and met personally 49,000 
parents and 


school 


pupils 





They 
traveled in their own convey 
335,006 miles.—Andrew M. 


ances 
Soule. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive F 
nounce 


armer is glad to an- 
and claim for the breeders the fol- 


lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 


SHORTHORNS 

6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 

Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
July 18—Fairview 
Aug. 1—McKee 


Nov. 


Farm, Cockran, Ga. 


Bros., Versailles, Ky. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, 
will be 


and we 
very glad to claim further dates for 
This 


is quite important as it often pre- 


a conflict of dates and adds to the 





Isabel—Are you sure you really love me? 
Arthur—Dearest, I would be President of 
Mexico for your sake.—Cornell Widow. 





(19) 867 























NEW PERFECTION 


“Cooking Never Tires Me” 


Y kitchen is comfortable and 

cool—there is no coal or wood 

to carry—and no fires to build. I use 
a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove.”’ 


A New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, the 
stove with the long blue chimney, 
gives kitchen comfort in 2,000,000 
American homes. 


It turns on and off like a gasstove. Its 
fuel cost is economy itself, 2 cents a 
meal for 6 people. 


The long blue chimney gives a perfect 
draft and assures a clean odorless heat 
and a lasting satisfaction. 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are 
made in many styles and sizes. They 
are sold by most good dealers. 


Look for The Long Blue Chimney 


Use Aladdin Security Oilto obtain the 
best results in Oil Stoves, Heaters 
and Lamps 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
MD. 






Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 








BLUE CHIMNEY 





CHEWING TOBACCO Mellow as a Harvest Moon 
Toughand Chewy. It Lasts! 


Ask your dealer to supply you with 
MOONSHINE. He knows. 


BAILEY BROS. , Inc., (Not in a Trust) WINSTON-SALEM, N.C, 
















If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 





ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 


known on application. 














| || MACHINERY a 


Three 70-saw Continental Gin Outfit. Fif- 
teen H.P. International gasoline engine on 
wheels. Conditions good. J. C. Dockery, 
Rockingham, Mm S&S, 


Fifteen Horse- power Olds—Mounted on 
steel truck, $2 and 20 horse-power Witte, 
stationary, s300. Both in good condition, 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


| | HELP WANTED | 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga, 


Farmers experienced in raising hogs want- 

















ed as tenants on large plantation in Sand 
Hill section of North Carolina. Good con- 
solidated school with one hundred and fifty 


pupils on _ property. Three 
teachers. District nurse on 
Good roads, credit union, 
ciation, well organized 
munity. Applicants must own stock and 
tools or have enough capital to finance 
themselves for first year. Only young men 
with growing families need apply. For 
further particulars write, Drowning Creek 
Plantation, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position in rural school. One 
year normal training; one year’s experience. 
First grade certificate. Esther Covington, 
Mebane, N. C. 
Position Wanted — First-class tobacco 
curer or handling in any way in warehouse 
or on farm. Very best of references given. 
Address, W., Rt. 1, Box 8, Roxboro, N. C. 
Young Married Man Desires 


experienced 
teaching staff. 
sire owner's asso- 
surrounding com- 

















Position as 


Manager of estate. Understands business 
methods, marketing, merchandising, han- 
dling labor, etc. Trained, educated, experi- 


enced, Christian man. Address ‘“‘Brookcroft,” 
24 Oakdale Road, Harriman, Tenn. 


A Young Man Who Understands Breeding 
and feeding for best results desires a posi- 
tion as poultryman on a small farm, or as- 
sistant on a large one. Eight years’ experi- 
ence with poultry. 300d habits. Reference 
given. N. W. Williams, Wilson, Va. 


{SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| —«LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Farm, 


Berkshires at Stone 
Petersburg, Va 


oe 
Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Berkshire 
Meadow Brook Farm, 


For Sale—Pure-bred 
grades, $3.50 each; also registered Berkshire 
sows. Bred. W. E. Hall, Charlottesville, » Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS —— 


Ten Weeks Durocs—$6. W. L. 
ly, Randolph, Va. 




















Gate 





quality. F. H. James, 





Pigs—Short 
Taylorsville, N. 


Berkshire pigs, $6; 


noses. 
Cc. 














Hammers- 





~~ Registe red Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best breed- 
ing. Benton & Ellis, Monticello, Ga. 


~ Pure-bred Duroc -Jerseys—4% 











months old, 





$9. G. T. Yagel and Son, Chase City, Va. 

Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—As good ag 
the best, at $5 each, Harry Sparks, Parke- 
ville, s. . 

Prize Winning Stock—Pure-br« d and ere ide 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs. Close prices. J. N. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 

Regist« red Duroc Boar Pigs—Delivered in 























North Carolina for ten dollars. Chas. S&S. 
Haris, Mebane, N. C. 

Pure-bred Duroc boars and gilts, 3% 
months old, weigh sixty to seventy-five 
pounds, $10 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chas, F. Kirby, Selma, N. C. 

oO. 1. C's. 

oO. I. C. Pigs—(Silver strain), registered 
stock. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 

"0, ES C. Hogs—Entitled to registration; 


pedigree fur nished; three different strains; 
10 to 12 weeks old; 10 and 15 dollars. F. P. 
Hinnant, Ridgeway, S. C. 
POLAND-CHINA 
Registered Big Type 





Poland-China Pigs— 


Bred to Sampson the Great. Boar in the 
1,000-pound class. Cheap. Hillbrook Stock 
Farm, South Boston, Va. 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








| Hereford high-grade 


Registered Angus Cattle fer Sale—Ten 
two-year-old heifers with calf at side or due 


to calf this fall. Five yedrling heifers, Four 
six months old heifers. One yearling bull. 
One six months old bull. Occaneechi Island 











Farm, Clarksville, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 
Choice Grade Guernsey Heifers and Cows 
Prices reasonable. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, 
Virginia. 
BERKSHIRES 





Registered Herefords—Service bulls, and 








calves; yearling heifers and calves, Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 
HOLSTEINS 
Oakweald Farm, Clemmons, N. C., offers 


at one-half real value a Holstein bull calf, 





individually perfect, sired by son of the 
famous ¢ ‘olantha Johanna Lad. 
~~ Re giste red Holstein Bull Calf—From 


grandson of King of the Pontiacs, 
producing A. R. O., 
Hengerveld-DeKol. 


and heavy 


Bred in the South and 








1 


great-granddaughter of | 


ROCKS 


Meapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
200 hens, 18 cocks, pure strain. February 
lst to May 31st we gathered (12,000) twelve 
thousand eggs. 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3; 
10 dozen, $5. Orders filled promptly, post- 
paid. H. H. Hobgood, Megr., Mapleville, N. Cc. 


GUINEAS 
Pure White African Guinea Egges—ie each. 
F. Pollard, Greenville, N. 














SEEDS AND PLANTS || 





BEANS 


Ninety day Velvet Beans—Write for prices. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N, C 


CABBAGE 


Fine, Strong Cabbage 
heading; 35c 











Plants—For fall 
hundred; 300, 75c; 600, $1.25; 





postpaid. By express, $1.50 thousand; 5,000, 
; 10,000, $10. Tidewater Plant Com- 


pany, 


Franklin, Va. 
































thoroughly acclimated. Guaranteed free CLOVER 
from disease, Also, a few fine registered Wa Ssaee = : 

5 > “ Ps ao wm nted to Buy—From growers, crimson 
heifers. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn, clover seed. Thos. Hurt, Marion, Ala. 
hen Wo nerd ave ie ae ak dias Gees Pou ~ Spotted Leaf Bur Clover Seed—wWrite for 

. ay rd § 18 megis - ri J, ” ~ 
tiac Alcartra, the fifty thousand dollar bull. ehh y Armstrong, Columbus, Miss. 
Will sell five young cows, three hundred and Crimson Clover—Nineteen fifteen crop. 
fifty to one thousand dollars each. One | Six sixty per bushel. Durham Seed House, 
yearling heifer, one hundred fifty. One three | Durham, N. C. 
months heifer from three year old cow giv- = 
ing ecight gallons daily, one hundred fifty. PEAS 
Young bulls seven months old immunized Peas for Sale—Clay, $1.40; Black, $1.50. 
against tick fever, one hundred twenty-five | Samples at request. Poplar Mount Mer- 
dollars each, H. B. Auten, Little Rock, Ark. | cantile Co., Ridgeway, N. C. 

JERSEYS POTATOES 

For — at Farmers’ Prices—Pure-bred 1,000 Yellow or Eastern Yam Plants, 60c. 

Jersey calves. Rosewell Dairy, Catawba Farm, Claremont, N. C, 


he ife rs and 
Aberdeen, c 

















Richly bred registered Jersey Bulis for 
sale—Nine months old, price $50. F. B. Gor- 
don, Salem, Va. 

Two- ye ar- old | awn Registered Jersey 


bull and 
& Sons, 


several heifers for sale. Groome 
8 


Greensboro, N. 





bull 
ar kin to Jacoba 
butter per year. 
Catawba Creamery, 


At Farmers’ Prices—Three 
raised on whole milk. N 
Irene, record 1121 — 
John Robinson, Pres. 
Hickory, IN, © 








SHORTHORNS 


Sale — Car loz id re gister re d 
cattle. 'B red heifers, one hundred fifty each, 
Cows, two hundred each. Calves sired by 
my twenty-six hundred pound bull, three to 
six months old, one hundred twenty-five 
each. Act quick. H, F. Auten, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


For ~ Short horn 


HORSES AND JACKS 
Percheron Mare—Bred to jack. WW, Di 
Nelson, Jr., Hephzibah, Ga. 
For Sale—A pure-brec Shetland» pony and 
rig. Will sell at a bargain to quick buyer. 
J. E. Amos, Reidsville, N. C. 


Want to Sell or Trade—A Registered Thor- 
oughbred Saddle Stallion, in fine condition; 
will plow and drive; a beauty: for a good 2 

































or 4 passenger car. Write Box 28, So. Hill, 
Virgina. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
Registered Southdown Buck Sheep for 


Sale—H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


100 Grade 
ram lambs. 





Shropshires—Ewes, 
Eight dollars. 


lamb ewes, 
Pure-bred rams, 





twenty dollars, J. €, Dockery, Rockingham, 
North Carolina. 
DOGS 





Pedigreed Collie 
Herndon, Va. 


Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale—H, 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


A Pair of Six Months Old Bloodhound 
pups for sa@e. Guaranteed to run track. R. 
Cc. Armor, Rayle, Ga., No. 2. 

At Stud—Registered dogs, Blue Ribbon 
stock, Collies, Airedales, Fox Terriers. Re- 
quest catalog. Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Airedale 
Daisy A: HK. C, 
C. 150891, he 
gate Kitty Jo. 
North Carolina, 


Pups. M. K. Stroud, 














pups; dam Billymays 
200937; sire, Chieftain, A. K. 
by C, K. Swiveller and High- 

H, C. Brinn, Swan Quarter, 





RABBITS 


| 


calves, | 


inoculation, $3.75, 





Na ney Hall Potato Plants— 
5, 000, 





s $1. 50 thousand; 
Plant Co., Franklin, 





$6.25 Tidewater 








Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Genuine 
fancy stock, $1.75 per bushel; less for larger 
lots. J. Watson White, Hi irtwell, Ga. 


‘Lookout Mountain poti itoes for “fall plant- 
ing, bushel $1.75; 10 bushel at $1.50. 
Craig, Willow Oaks Farm, Rt. 1, Lancaster, 
South Carolina. 











Special—3,000 Select Nancy Hall or Yam 
sweet potato plants for $1,95. All orders 
filled day received. Yoder Bros., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Fall grown Irish potatoes for 
late planting, $1.50 per bushel f. o. b. Salu- 
Ga, Ni, ©, une delivery. C. P. Sanders, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


$1.50 Per 1,000—-Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Norton Yam and Triumph. $1.25 for Prolific, 
Peabody and Queen; $1 for Hog sai 
Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. 


Lookout Mountain Seed Potatoes—$1.75 
per bushel of 54 pounds; ten bushel lots, 
$1.50 per bushel. Cash or money order must 
accompany order, W. D. Padget, Meeting 
Street, S. C. 

We still have a limited amount choice 
stock Carolina grown Lookout Mountain 
Seed Irish potatoes at $2 bushel; ten bushels 
and more $1.90 per bushel. These are first 
class stock in every respect, and absolutely 
pure and true to name. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C 


SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 


ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. 




















_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


—@ abbage and ¢ ‘ollard | r lants—Now 
1,000, $1.25. Norfolk Plant Company, 
land Av 


Norfolk, Va. 
Collard and “Late 
thousand. Tomato 
FL ©, 3orton, 











ready. 
Mary- 

















Cabbage Plants—$1.25 
plants, $1.75 thousand, 
Cullman, Ala, 





“Tomato, E geplant, 
lard, Sweet Potato 
Booklet free. Geo. M. 


Ser 000, 0000 Cabbage, 
Plants—$1. 25 per i, 000. 
fall and winter heading. 
Franklin, Va. 


Pepper, 
and 
my odd, 


Collard, 


Cabbage, Col- 
Parsley Plants— 
Greensboro, N.C, 


and Tomato 
Best varieties for 
J. TF. Counetil, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas: 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

his unless he ge us satisfactory = as 

is honesty and resp Jd 














83 Acres of Land for Sale—In one mile of 
Marshville High School, M. A. Griffin, 
M; rshville, Ns 














5 acres, two miles town, churches, school; 
excellent house, route. $27 acre. J. H. Hen- 
ley, Sanford, N. Cc. 





For first-class 
acres, all level, 
| church, school, 
| er, Box F, 


river bottom farm, 170 
near railway station, stores, 
white neighbors, write Own- 
Reeves, Ga, 





Edgewood Farm—170 
dwelling; good buildings; 
W. J. Ward, Nelson, Va. 

Farm Lands for Sale—I have some nice 
farms with excellent buildings, of 75 to 600 
acres each. Don’t fail to tell me your wants 
before buying. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


208 Acres—Four miles east of Clinton on 
central highway, adjoining good school; 75 
acres cleared; three buildings. $30 per acre, 
¥% cash, balance in four years, B, T. Star- 
ling, Owner, Clinton, N. C 

For Rent—1,000-acre farm. 
tivation; 10v splendid pasture land; balance 
timber. Ideal grain and stock farm. Dwell- 
ing and two tenant houses. Ten-year lease, 
% crop, to right man, Stevenson, Route 6, 
Lexington, N. C. 


acres; beautiful 
reasonable terms, 











100 acres cul- 





For Sale—3 good farms in Orange County, 
near Cedar Grove, N. C. 235-115 and 50 
acres respectively. All necessary buildings. 
New and up-to-date. Well located, watered, 
and adapted, for particulars, terms, etc., ad- 
dress. A. ’. Tinnin, Burlington, N. Cc. 


Rare Farm Bargains—$8,500—100 acres in 
timber and wood. About 50 acres in high 
state of cultivation, 35 acres splendid stand 
alfalfa, 20 acres beautiful grass lot. Equip- 
ment at least 2,500. Buildings, fencing, 
etc., at least $5,000. Red clay soil. Topo- 
graphy just right. Well watered. Ex- 
treme southern portion Brunswick County, 
Va. Ideal medium sized cattle farm. Worth 
at least $12,500. Write W. H. Russell (own- 
er), Clarksville, Va., for full particulars, 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 














DUROC-JERSEYS 





Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


I have the finest Cherry Red DUROC-JERSEY 
Pigs (the Defender strain) to be had at any price, 
and will sell them at a reasonable price, furnishing 
registration papers with each pig. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, and express paid 
both ways. Write me. 


G. Frank Bamberg, Bamberg, S. C. 
SHORTHORNS 
Use a Short- pai win give Sou more scale and 


more bone and more pounds of flesh for 
horn Bull . even amount of feed than any other 





Are youa cargemen? A Shorthern bull will not re- 
duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable ata acre higher price than you 
can get from a dairy bred bu 

Are youa farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperement, takes on flesh readily, and yields 
a liberal flow of milk. 

The Shorthorn always works improvement, 

Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








' SHEDDEN FARM SHORTHORNS | 


We have for immediate sale twelve nice 
young bulls ten to fourteen months old at 
prices within the reach of all. Come and se- 
lect for yourself or write your wonts. 


C. W. FOWLER, Manager, 
Raymond, m | 





Box P. 
a 





Lookout 
per bushel. 


Mountain Seed Potatoes, $1.50 
Bur clover seed, 5 bushels with 
Mexican June corn, $2.50 
per bushel. The P. Rosenberg Warehouse 
Co., Abbeville, S. C 





Belgian Hares—Good breeders, Robert 
Cc. 


Patterson, China Grove, N. 
HIDES 
Athens Hide Company—$3 each, horse and 








mule hides expressed to Athens, Ga. Green 
cow hides 17c. Athens Hide Co. Athens, 
Georgia. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Eagle Nest Berkshires are 
shires. Best of breeding. 
pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. One ready for light 
service. S. C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N.C. 





large Berk- 
Trios of dandy 





For Sale—One ear each of Angus and 
cows. All bred or with 
Also 200 head of young cat- 
from 250 to 500. For prices and 


calves at foot. 
tle weighing 








particulars, write, Jno. C. Lawson, So. Bos- 
ten, Va. 
For Sale on Easy Terms or Exchange—One 


fast Standard-bred stallion; one 
cheap; one combined saddle and work geld- 
ing; one fast road and race gelding; one 
registered Morgan stallion colt; several work 


good jack, 


teams, cheap. Wanted—Few mature ewes; 
also registered Mulefoot boar. Cottage Hill 
Farm, Boykins, Va. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS 


Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 
$1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 











Egg production increased fifty per cent by 
crossing in pure Baron bred-to-lay White 
Leghorn cockerels, at $1 to $1.50 each. None 
better. Guaranteed, Dr. Wilds, Landrum, 
South Carolina. 





For Sale—One Angus bull, three years old; 
one yearling bull; one cow. All registered 
and good individuals. W. B. Hobby, Rac- 
coon Ford, Va. 








ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—Eggs, cockerels for 
sale. Dan Sharpe, Asheboro, N. §, 








Black, Brabham, Iron, Taylor Seed Peas, 
$1.25; mixed and others of splendid germi- 
nating power, $1.10. Would exchange same 
for Mammoth soy beans, J. E. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs, N. C. 


Dahlias, Chr 








ysanthemums, Scarlet 
Geranium, Dusty Miller, Heliotrope, 
Vine Plants, ete.; Cannas, Gladiolus, and 
Tuberose Bulbs. Ask for catalog. Greens- 
boro Sec a and Plant Co., Gre« nsboro, WNW &, 


Collard “Plants and New 
Plants—All leading varieties Can ship at 
once, Prices by mail postpaid $1 for 500. 
By express not paid, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for 
$1.25; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000. P. D, Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 


Sage, 
Moon 


_Summe r Cc abbage 





Five hundred bushels Crimson Clover 
98 per cent pure, 12c pound; three 
bushels Hairy Winter Vetch, 20c 
is the time to place your 
seed as stocks are scarce 
are that these seed will command a much 
higher price when planting season comes, 
on. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Italian Queens, $1 each; 6 $5; 
quality. S. C. Roberts, Lenoir, N. C. 


seed 
hundred 
pound. Now 
order for these 
and indications 








superior 





For Sale—Six five-gallon Sturges refriger- 





ator cans; good as new. Rosewell Dairy, 
Abs rdeen, N. C. 

For Sale—s- year horse with buggy and 
harness, splendid traveler. $175. S. J. Hus- 
keth, Durham, me Gs 








HONEY 

Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure and de- 

licious. Ten pounds for $1 by express. J. O 
Hallman, Unadilla, Ga, 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 





HORSES 


KENTUCKY SADDLE & 
’ 
HARNESS HORSES—* cont matter 
horse you want, we can supply you. Regis- 
tered stallions, brood mares, young things 
and heavy prize winners always ready. None 
better. We warrant safe delivery and guar- 
antee all stock 
Put it up tous. Our prices are right. 

GLENWoORTH FARMS, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, BURGIN, KY. 














SHEEP 


=e | 


We have 

10 Grade Shropshire Bwes and 1 

Purebred Shropshire Buck for sale. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

Furnehurst Stock Farm, Rt, 4, Mocksville, N.C. 




















| Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 


We are getting 
lots of inquiries 
for genuine Irish 
Cobbler and Look- 
out Mountain 
Seed Potatoes. 
If yours are 
good—if you 
know they are 
right —advertise 
them now. Thou- 














Qase~: 
GIES B:) 
Waar 
AN; \y s le re 


pleat 3 home gardens this year rand “live at 
om 


Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 

















: ‘ Saturday, July 8, 1916] 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ | 


AND FARM WOMEN’s IN- 
STITUTES 


(21) 869 



















Look Up the List, See Where One is 
to Be Held Near You, and Tell Your 
Neighbors 


| gibbipag >: July 19 and September 18 
over a hundred institutes for both 

men and women will be held in North 
Carolina. You owe it to yourself, 
your wife and children to take a day 
off when the institute is held nearest 
? you and attend. Look it up on the 


Federal Inquiry or 
Railroad Strike? 


Faced by demands from the conductors, engineers, firemen and brakemen that would impose on 
the country an additional burden in transportation costs of $100,000,000 a year, the railroads propose 
that this wage problem be settled by reference to an impartial Federal tribunal. 

With these employes, whose efficient service is acknowledged, the railroads have no differences 
that could not be considered fairly and decided justly by such a public body. 


Railroads Urge Public Inquiry and Arbitration 


The formal proposal of the railroads to the employes for the settlement of the controversy is 
as foilows: 


ae 


list below and then spread the good 

news among your neighbors and get 

them to go along with you. It would 
+> be worth while, even if not a speech 
were made by the institute workers ; 
and when you consider the good 
things they will have in store for you, 
you cannot afford not to go. Instit- 
utes for both men and women will be 
held at the following times and 


places ° “Our conferences have demonstrated that we cannot harmonize our differences of opinion and that eventually 


the matters in controversy must be passed upon by other and disinterested agencies. Therefore, we propose 


that your proposals and the proposition of the railways be disposed of by one or the other of the following 
methods: 


INSTITUTES, 1916 


County 

Alamance—Snow Camp, July 20; Elon Col- 
lege, July 25. 

Alexander—Taylorsville, July 28. 

Alleghany—Glade Valley High School, Sept. 
7; Sparta, Sept. 8; Belleview Academy, 
Sept. 9. 

Ashe—Grassy Creek, Sept. 11; West Jeffer- 
son, Sept. 12. 

Avery—Banners Elk, Sept. 15. r 

Buncombe—Swannanoa Test Farm, Aug. 16. 

Burke—Arney’s Chapel, July 31; Hickory 
Grove, Aug. 1. 

Cabarrus—Mt. Pleasant and Poplar Tent, 
July 31; Rimer and Winecoff, Aug. 1. 

Caldwell—Granite Falls, Aug. 2; Oak Hill, 


1. Preferably by submission to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the only tribunal which, by reason of 
its accumulated information bearing on railway conditions and its control of the revenue of the railways, is 
in a position to consider and protect the rights and equities of all the interests affected, and to provide 
additional revenue necessary to meet the added cost of operation in case your proposals are found by the 
Commission to be just and reasonable; or, in the event the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot, under 
existnig laws, act in the premises, that we jointly request Congress to take such action as may be necessary 
to enable the Commission to consider and promptly dispose of the questions involved; or 

2. By arbitration in accordance with the provisions of the Federal law” 







(The Newlands Act). 


Leaders Refuse Offer and Take Strike Vote 





Aug. 3. Leaders of the train servi 2 joi a ONT , ‘ x 
Caswell—Leasburg, July 31; New Hope S.H., . ie NARS brotherhoods, _ the joint conference held in New York, June 1-15, 
July 22. . refused the offer of the railroads to submit the issue to arbitration or Federal 


review, and the 
employes are now voting on the question whether authority shall be given these leaders to declare 
a nation-wide strike. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is proposed by the railroads as the public body to which 
this issue ought to be referred for these reasons: 








Catawba—St. Timothy, Aug. 4; Lenoir Col- 
lege, Hickory, Sept. 18. 

Chatham—Siler City, July 19. 

Cleveland—Shelby, Aug. 14; Belwood, Aug. 
40: 

Davidson—Bowers S. H., July 22; Walibury, 
Aug. 2; Fredonia S.H., Aug. 7; Smith's 

e Grove, Aug. 10 
Davie—Cana, July 29; Center, July 31. 






No other body with such an intimate knowledge employes as wages; and the money to pay increased 






of railroad conditions has such an unquestioned wages can come from no other source than the 

Durham—Lowe’'s Grove; Bahama, position in the public confidence. rates paid by the public. 
Forsyth—Clemmons, July 28; Burke’s Grove, t bp ee on i A railroads ged —— the public The Interstate Commerce Commission, with its 
Aug. 3; Belew’s Creek, Aug. 12. - ansportation are now largely fixed by this control over rates, is in a position to make a com- 






Government board, plete 
Out of every dollar received by the railroads from 
the public nearly one-half is paid directly to the 


investigation and render such decision as 
would protect the interests of the railroad employes, 
the owners of the railroads, and the public, 


A Question For the Public to Decide 


The railroads feel that they have no right to grant a wage preferment of $100,000,000 a year to 
these employes, now highly paid and constituting only one-fifth of all the employes, without a clear 
mandate from a public tribunal that shall determine the merits of the case after a review of all 
the facts. 


Guilford—Pleasant Garden, July 21; Mc- 
‘ Leansburg, July 26; Battleground, July 
oO” 






















Haywood—Rock Springs, Aug. 22; Rock Hill, 
Aug. 23. 
Jienderson—Mills River, Aug. 17; Fletcher, 





Hoke—Raeford, July 22. 

Iredell—Eupeptic Springs, July 26; Harmony 
Farm Life School, July 27; Test Farm, 
July 29; Linwood S.H., Aug. 2. 

Lee—Lee C. H. 

Lincoln—Denver, Aug. 7; Bess Chapel, Aug. 
8; Gainesville S.H., Aug. 9. 


The single issue before the country is whether this controversy is to be settled by an impartial 
Madison—Mars Hill, Aug. 25; Marshall, Aug. 
26. 


Government inquiry or by industrial warfare. 
MeDowell—Glenwood S.H., Sept. 7; Ashford 
S.H., Aug. 8. 
Mecklenburg—Hunitersville, Aug. 3; Carolina 
Academy, Aug. 4; Dixie, Aug. 5. 
Mitchell—Bakersville, Sept. 9; Spruce Pine, 
Sept. 14. 
Montgomery—Star, July 25; Troy, July 26. 
Moore—Glendon, July 19; Eureka Farm Life 
School, July 20; Pine Bluff, July 21; 
Jackson Springs, July 24. 
Person—Hurdle Mills, July 19; Allensville, 
July 20. 


National Conference Committee of the Railways 


ELISHA LEE, Chairman. 

P. R. ALBRIGHT, Gen’l Manager, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Railway 

. W. BALDWIN, Gen’l Manager, H. EWING, Gen’l Manager. ISSE Reo aa a: 
Central of Georgia Railway. Philadelphia & Reading Railway. CA BUSSE IAs Gen'l Manager, 


G. H. EMERSON, Gen’l Manager, N. D. MAHER, Vice-President, 
c. 
C. L. BARDO, Gen’! Manager, E. W. GRICE, Gen’] Supt. Transp., ee oe ee eee 
x 
c. 


Great Northern Railway. Norfolk & Western 


e 


New York, New Haven & Hart- Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. oh Se ee pendent Viec-Piik, 
ford Railroad. S. GREIG, Asst. to Receivers, ennsylvania Lines West. 
E. H. COAPMAN, Vice-President, St. Louis & San Francisco R. R, WW: Is SEDDON, Vice-Pres., 





Polk—Columbus, Aug. 19. Southern Railway. W. KOUNS, Gen’l Manager. Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Randolph—Marlboro S.H., near Edgar, Aug. S. E. COTTER, Gen’! Manager. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe A. J. STONE, Vice-President, 

11; Farmer, Aug. 12; Shiloh Academy, Wabash Railway. Railway. Erio Railroad.’ 

Aug. 14; Providence Church, Aug. 15. 7. BE. CROWLEY, Asst. Vice-Pres’t., HH. W. McMASTER, Gen’! Manager, G. S. WAID, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr., 
Rockingham—Point near Reidsville, July 24; New York Central Railway. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. Sunset Central Lines. 





Valley Field S.H., Aug. 10; Bethany 
High School, Aug. 11. 

Rowan—W oodleaf, July 24; Mt. Ulla, July 
25; China Grove, July 29. | 

Rutherford—Watkins S.H., Aug. 10; Walls 
S.H., Aug. 11; Hollis, Aug. 12. 

Stanly—Richfield, Aug. 5; Endy S.H., Aug. 
8; Norwood, .Aug. 9. 

Surry—Rusk S.H., Aug. 9; Piney Grove Ch., 
Aug. 14; Pilot Mountain, Aug. 15. 

Swain—Almond, Aug. 24, 

Transylvania—Blantyre, Aug. 18. 

h Union—Marshville, July 27; Waxhaw, July 
27. 

Watauga — Valle Crucis, Sept. 14; Boone, 
Sept. 16. 




















Consider the 








They last year after year and cost half as much as glass jars. B ee 
NO SOLDERING—NO TOOLS BUT YOUR THUMBS 


This year try wax sealing cans instead of jars. They cost only half as much as jars. The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t st 
They last year after year, There is no breakage and no danger from inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers hes 
flying glass. And the fruit and vegetables keep perfectly. own living—carrying the surplus home. 


Just The Thing Consider the bee. Justas she gathers her 






























° 
For Home Cannin living and surplus ebroad—you ea 
Wilkes—Boomer, Aug. 4; Mt. Pleasant, Aug. Hy iT or Oo e C yours by advertising. = n gather 
om ;) Seas an wast i CE De RIaa, The women nowadays and the men who can forthe § ,Don't be a “drone”! Join our hive of 
Yeak eae pee pa pee . * home, use wax sealing cans. There is no soldering iron or ‘workers.”” 
ee ee , solder—no tools but your thumbs—just press a wax cord 
\. — A nsville, Sept. 11; Bald Creek, | into place and the can is sealed forever. Used for currants, 


THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads; prompt 
and careful attention ad # a 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 


D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions | + sa al _ Dent Ching 6 Oe 


cherries, all berries, grapes, peaches, pears, apples, pie plant 

tomatoes, beans and peas. 

45 cents a dozen, postage prepaid. $2.50 for carton of 100 

shipped by express or freight collect. Wax Strings and full cane 
Broad—By the way, old man, do you re- ning instructions included with each order. 

member borrowing ten dollars from me six 


months ago? Write us for any information about Cans and Canning Supplies. Send today for a trial dozen Wax Sealing Cans. 
Short Yes. said you only wantea it | WIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 218, Buchanan, Va. 


for a short time. | 
Short—And I told the truth. I didn’t keep 
it 20 minutes.—New York Sun. 









A MAN OF HIS WORD 














| 








QUEER, ISN’T IT? to The Progressive Farmer: 


The Progressive Farmer. 





i .. 26 ee b agensggtt tote A ona yore One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
/ Sante te Lamaneens abneea: Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, . When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


“TJ cannot tell; there are people dying this Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
‘year who never died before.’’—Classmate.. 


your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 


























870 (22) 









OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
4 TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT TH = POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 81 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries."’ 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raieigh, N. C. 














We Want Your Clover-Vetch 
Experiences 


ELIEVING as it does that clover and vetch should be far more exten- 

sively planted in the South that they are, The Progressive Farmer 

will on August 5 issue a Clover-Vetch Special that will deal particu- 
larly with these great crops. 

As a winter cover crop to keep the land from washing away; as a win- 
ter grazing crop for cattle, horses, hogs and chickens; as a nitrogen-gath- 
erer and a crop to plow under in the spring as a fertilizer for the corn 
‘crop, crimson clover has proved its right to be classed among the great- 
est crops ever brought to this country. As a cover and grazing crop and 
nitogen-gatherer, and particularly as a producer of large tonnage of early 
hay, hairy vetch will be worth many millions of dollars to the South. 
As a winter grazing plant, bur clover should have a place on every perma- 
nent pasture in the Cotton Belt. 

It is consequently these three winter legumes particularly that we wish 
to have our readers tell us about, that we may pass these experiences on 
to others of our readers. 





We are offering our regular cash prizes for the 
three best letters, with payment at regular rates for all others used. 
We would also like to have a number of especially good pictures of clover 
and vetch fields. 

Clover and vetch on every Southern farm—we don’t intend to let up 
until this is an accomplished fact. Help us in the good work by telling 
us what these crops have meant to you. 





Cash Prizes for Marketing Experiences 


EALIZING that selling our crops at a fair profit is sometimes a prob- 
lem even more difficult of solution than that of their production, we 
expect to issue on July 22 a “Marketing Special” dealing with the 

various phases of crop marketing. For this Special we want from our read- 
ers concrete marketing experiences, profitable or otherwise, that we may 
pass them on to other communities that are struggling with similar diffi- 
culties. For the three best letters we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3, and for all 
others accepted we will pay at our regular rates. 

Bear in mind that actual experiences, rather than theories, are what we 
want. 


All contributions for this issue must reach us not later than Saturday, 
July 8. Send yours now. 





Peanuts: Useful Facts About Varie- 
ties, Culture, etc. 


_——— 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








'[__PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


whole plant is used furnishes so | 
nearly a balanced ration for live- 
stock. 


Although it is as a feed crop that 
the peanut has been most widely 
grown, there are sections where it is 
a most popular money crop. 
are 12 counties in eastern North Car- 


| olina and Virginia where the peanut 














FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all sting- 
ing , biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength. Your horses and mules do less 
work. Your cows give from one-fourth to one-third 
less milk. The animals become scrawny, poor and are 
victims of disease. Start today and safeguard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


It will protect your stock from all biting insects—horse 
flies, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, etc. A splendid lini- 
ment for treatment of sore backs, galls, scratches, chaf- 
ing, scalds, yy te. 
t All Stores—PRICE 25c. 
Tf zm... dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 
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is the leading money crop grown. The 
large varieties frequently produce 
from 75 to 100 bushels of marketable 
nuts per acre, leaving enough in the 
ground to fatten the pork for the 
farmers. The peanut farmers. of 
North Carolina come nearer to rais- 
ing enough pork to supply them- 
selves than any other farmers in the 
state, and they produce this largely 
on the residue of peanuts left after 
harvesting the crop. 

The value of the peanut as a mon- 
ey crop is largely dependent upon 
harvesting at the proper time. If har- 
vested too early, before the larger 
portion of the nuts are mature, they 
shrivel, turn brown and very mate- 
rially injure the sale of the crop. If 
harvesting is delayed too long a large 
per cent of the best, heaviest nuts 
shed off. Consequently great care 
should be exercised in digging at the 
time the vines have on them the 
largest per cent of marketable nuts. 
The digging should begin just as soon 
as the nuts around the tap-root begin 
to shed. 

When dug the vines should be care- 
fully stacked around poles or stakes, 
about eight feet long, set at conven- 
ient intervals along the rows. The 
stakes should be carefully set in the 
ground with a wooden cleat nailed to 
it about six or eight inches from the 
ground. Care should be taken in 
stacking to try to turn the nuts in so 
as to have as small a per cent as pos- 
sible exposed to the weather and rav- 
ages of the birds. 

One of the most valuable and ex- 
tensively used hays in the peanut belt 
is the peanut vine hay, after the nuts 
are removed by one of the various 
makes of peanut pickers or machines. 
The balers are usually taken into the 
field and the vines baled as they 
come from the machine. This hay is 
about equal in value to clover and 
cowpea hay. 





How The Progressive Farmer Helped 
Him 
RITING in the Aberdeen Citizen 
one of our good friends “busts 
loose” 
The Progressive Farmer’s service in 
helping subscribers with the best 
counsel we are able to give in each 
particular case. Says the Citizen’s 
poet-laureate: 
Anything I want to know, 
Set right down and write to Poe. 
Tell him all my trouble, 
Writes me back within a week; 
Troubles all go up the creek, 
Like a busted bubble, 


‘Fore his paper come to me 
I was ginerally at sea 

"Bout my operations. 
Now my 


farmin’s good as ple 
People praise me to the sky— 
Even my relations, 


Rheumatiz! I couldn't stoop; 


Pigs was dyin’ of the croup; 
Horse had influenzy. 

Hens had done refused to lay; 
Rooster’d struck for higher pay} 
Mortgage due a-Wednesday, 

3rethren, I was in a hole; 

That I was, you bet your soul, 
Job had nothing on me, 

Then I says to me, says I, 


Clarence is the in to try, 


ne me, 





AY Y t igl at once, 

Showed me where I'd played the dunce, 
Spoke a cheerin’ word, 

So I says, guess I'll subscribe 





Fer his weekly diatribe; 
Clarence is a bird, 

rey had no trouble since, 
Clarence surely is a prince, 
friend. 
ings on his honest head, 

he lives, and when he’s dead, 
Joys that never end. 


the farmer's 





There | 











_DUROC- JERSEYS — 


. | 
Coming too fast. 7 sows 
farrowed within a week; 
Price will be cut for 30 
days to move pigs. 50 lbs 


DUROC- 
JERSEYS : and better at 12 weeks. 
Registered stock. Bred 


gilts and mature sows. We 
W.W.SHAY, — ’em up. Folder free. 
on’t wait! 
Cruso, N.C. 


NOW is the time. 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks 

old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, 

pr Olifie sows, registered. Everything guaranteed. 
FA 


AK R RM, 
J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S. C. 


Registered Durocs. BRED SITS, — 


Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 
PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 
MeCULLERS, N. C. 


see HAMPSHIRES 


Cholera-Immunea Pedigreea 
Hampshire Swine 
eyelet Shules all ages, from the best 
herds in Iowa and Kentucky. 
Two months pigs $25 per pair; five and six months 


boars $20—825; two-year-old herd boars $40; brood 
sows, with pig, $40—$50. 


Dougherty Plantation, 
G A. Luikeart, Baton Rogue, La. 














POLAND- \ND-CHINAS 


POLAND d gilts bred to Cham- 
CHINA PIGS pion, Boars, on Resie- 


OR 














T. E. BROWN it nein. TENN. 
Registered %7,";7- Poland Chinas 


We have over one hundred good pigs now ready 
to ship, write for prices and booklet. 


N. J. Bell, Calhoun, Ala. 











ESSEX ee. 


Purebred ESSEX POLAND” PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


back. 
J. B. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
oO. 1. C. SWINE 


Oo. 1. ©.—Choice lot of 4 mo. old 

boars and sows. Pairs mated no 
Pakin. All from heavyweight prize- 
by winning stock. Probs ibly the largest 
also the most uniform herd owned 
by any individual in the South. 


Write me. R.Q@. OWEN, R.F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 


O. 1. C.’s. Bred giltsand ser- 
vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 each, $18 per 
pair, no akin, or $27 per trio, pedi- 
greed. The best of breeding. 


Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS Allaces. Enclish, 4 
TAMWORTHS 2) sitciticas brea 
Largest exibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK RUCK FARM 
Cotum bia - South Carolina 


Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 


nae 
























; : ge > | good individuals offered for sale. 
into rhyme in appreciation of | 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


ABERDEEN-AN ANGUS 


Registered “Angus “Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
= fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Ill. 
ANGUS CATTLE —?02) S328; 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen “Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 lbs. 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Aberdeen-Angus I am offering a nume- 


ber of young bulls, 

cows and heifers, good 

individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


@.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 
HOLSTEINS 








Jeifersonton, Va. 

















Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


if your present dairy herd is not quite up to stand- 
ard geta good purebred registered Holstein bull, 
and he will transform the poore feb herd into a prof- 





itable one within four or five y« ;. The purebred 
sire w ill always demonstrate hig right to be calle 2d 

‘The foundation of the dairy industry.’’ There’sa 
vast difference between keeping Holsteins, and 
just keeping cows, One purebred Reyiste red Hol- 


stein will do the work of two and possibly three 
ordinary cows. You realize a saving in feed, hous- 
ing, risk and labor. And moreover, Holstein cows 
milk longer, more per year, and more per life th n 
any other breed. Inves stigate the big ‘‘Black-and- 
Whites.’’ oes 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
one Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattieboro, Vt. 
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Saturday, July 8, 1916] 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











POINTERS FOR CLUB 
WORKERS 





TART the canner going, girls, as 

so0n as prices drop on green to- 
matoes. 

Is the pig thriving? How about 
a patch of cowpeas, peanuts or soy 
beans for fall grazing? 

Poultry cannot feed lice and 
mites in summer and win prizes in 
the fall. 

A dust blanket is as welcome to 
the corn crop these hot days as a 
wool blanket to humans on cold 
winter nights. Keep one on! 











TEXAS GIRL EARNS TURKEYS, 
PIGS AND A HEIFER 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HAVE been reading the prize let- 

ters and have decided to try for a 
prize myself. So Ill tell the girls 
how I make money. 

In April, 1915, a neighbor who rais- 
ed turkeys told me that four or five 
of his turkeys had hidden nests out 
and if I would find them I could have 
half the eggs. I succeeded in finding 
46 eggs, receiving 23 for my trouble. 
Mama didn’t have any hens sitting 
but my sister-in-law let me have two 
sitting hens on my -promise that I 
would give her a turkey for Thanks- 
giving. I had good luck, hatched 21 
turkeys. One got killed in some way, 
but I raised eight hens and twelve 
gobblers. I gave my sister-in-law one 
gobbler, and we kept ‘one ourselves 
for Thanksgiving. Sold ten gobblers 
and two hens for $20.50. I kept. six 
hens and bought a gobbler, paying $5 
for him. 

This year I have already 103 little 
turkeys, some fryers, and 30 eggs sit- 
ting. Am going to try to clear one 
hundred dollars this year. 

With $15 I bought a young sow. 
Papa told me he would feed her for 
half the pigs she brought. So three 
months ago she found eleven pigs. 
Papa let me keep six. I had no trou- 
ble in selling them at $4 each, and I 
took the money and bought a heifer 
calf. So I think I am on a fair way 
to earn enough money to go to col- 
lege, which is my greatest ambition. I 
like to go to school, although I’ve 
never had much chance, as we live so 
far from school. [ am in the fourth 
grade. RUTH MORRISON, age 11. 

Bunger, Texas. 








MY TRIP TO VICKSBURG 


(Boys’ $1 P Prise Letter) 


AST November I went to Vicks- 

burg, Miss., with my grandfather. 
We left on Wednesday and came 
back on Friday. We arrived at 12 
o’clock, went to the hotel for dinner, 
and attended to what business we had, 
so as to have as much time as pos- 
sible to visit the city. We went out 
to the National cemetery that even- 
ing. It was as pretty and green 
as our pastures are in the spring. 
They have hedge bushes and trees, 
growing that are almost as round 
as a ball. We saw some of the 
cannon standing there as they stood 
in the Civil War during the Battle of 
Vicksburg. There were walks enclos- 
ed with cannon balls. There are a 
number of fine monuments and stat- 
ues erected over the graves of the 
dead soldiers. 

This cemetery is kept up by the 
National Government and is kept in 
fine condition. We went up in the 
observation tower from where we 
could see many miles around us. The 
whole city was in plain view. 

That night we went to the moving 
picture show. They had an exciting 
and interesting play, After dark the 
city with its many shining and glit- 
tering lights reminded me of distant 
woods afire. 

Next day 


we visited the railroad 


shops. There were lots of 
there awaiting repair. 
landing where there were lots of 
boats, large and small, unloading 
their freight. The rest of the day we 
rambled around town looking at dif- 
ferent things, and next day we left 
for home. 
interest to me and one I shall never 
forget. VICTOR E. EMANUEL. 
Rodney, Miss. 


engines 
We visited the 





Decoration Day at Victoria, Texas 


WANT to tell you of a day spent 

at Victoria, May 30. This was Dec- 
oration Day, the Victoria Fire De- 
partment’s annual celebration, and 
also Home-coming Day for former 
Victorians. 

The day’s festivities began with 
a flag raising at 9 a.m. Old Glory 
was raised first, the Texas flag next, 
then the peace flag. The next num- 


ber on the program was a tourna- } 


ment, then a gorgeous street parade | 
at 11:30. Among the most important | 
features of the parade were the floats 
of the Victoria County rural wom- 
en’s clubs. 

A banquet was served to home and 
visiting firemen at the noon hour, un- 
der the direction of the Ladies’ Aux- 
ifiary of the Fire Department. 

The reunion of former Victorians 
was held in a large tent on the public 
square. The front of the tent was 
made to represent the old Spanish | 
mission that was located at Mission 
Valley nearly two centuries ago. At 
1:30 p. m. races were run. Music was 
furnished by Victoria Municipal 
Band. Then came the Maypole. 


I am a member of the girls’ canning | 


club. Miss Mary S. Hollaway is our 
county home demonstrator, and Mr. 
Mr. Kutz is farm demonstrator. J] 
live in a rural district. We have 
organized a literary society which | 
meets twice a month. We _ have 
preaching and Sunday school each 
Sunday; Epworth League Sunday 
nights. NORA CRISP. 
Victoria, Texas. 


Proud of Her School 


IGDONVILLE High School closed 

April 13, after a year of good 
work. The secret of its success has 
largely been in the securing of a thor- 
oughly experienced and capable prin- 
cipal. The average number of pupils 
for the year was more than twice that 
of the preceding year. 

In debating contests and spelling 
matches, things that require brain, 
Higdonville carried off the honors. 
They work! They pull together! The 
spirit of harmony existing in the 
community is not to be surpassed. En- 
tertainments of different kinds during 
this year have brought to the school 
about $250. 

This splendid year’s work adds two 
more grades to the course already of- 





fered, and this demands an extra high | 


school teacher. Another room is to 





This was a trip of great | 





(23) 871 





Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


Wie Patrick Henry de- 


clared that oppression 


had effaced the boundaries of 


the several colonies, he: voiced 


the spirit of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. 


In the crisis, the colonies 
were willing to unite for their 





common safety, but at that 
‘time the people could not im- 
mediately act as a whole be- 
cause it took so long for news 
to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of dis- 
‘tance and delay were greatly 
\reduced and direct communi- 


| cation was established between 


/communities with the coming 
of the railroads and the tele- 
graph. They connected places. 
The telephone connects per- 
sons irrespective of place. The 
telephone system has provided 


One Policy 


the means of individual com- 
munication which ‘brings into 
one national family, so to 
speak, the whole people. 

Country wide in its scope, 
the Bell system carries the 
spoken word from person to 
person anywhere, annihilating 
both time and distance. 

The people have become so 
absolutely unified by means of 
the facilities for transportation 
and communication that in 
any crisis they can decide as 
aunited people and act simul- 
taneously, wherever the loca- 
tion of the seat of government. 

In the early days, the capital 
was moved from place to place 
because of sectionai rivalry, but 
today Independence Hall is a 
symbol of union, revered alike 
in Philadelphia and the most 
distant American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AN® ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





DOESN’T COST MUCH = BUT 


Always Ready 
For Threshing 
When You’re Ready 








be added to the High School building, | 


also a dormitory is to be built. 
We are proud of Higdonville High 
School! EVA M. MOSES. 
Higdonville, N. C. 





How a Girl Makes Money 


AM a girl fourteen years old, and 

live on a farm of 1,200 acres. When 
I was about five years old my Grand- 
mother gave me a little pasteboard 
bank. Grandma gave me ~ dime to 
put in it and I also put in it what 
Mother, Papa, and friends gave me. 
When I had $2.25 I bought a sitting 
of Indian Runner duck eggs. I set 
them and raised three. They laid and 
I set their eggs and raised lots of lit- 
tle ducklings. I sold them for $8. In 
the winter of 1914 I bought a nice lit- 
tle Jersey heifer for $7. I sold her 
and a nice little calf in 1916 for $50. 
I put it in the bank and paid my mu- 
sic bill last winter. Then I took $10 
and bought a nice little heifer, and 
have about $20 in the bank yet. 

MARY V. RUSH. 


| Powers, 





Her re’s your thresher. 
take up mu 


*h room and it’s m 


Threshers, Horse 
Saw Machines 










WORTH A LOT TO You 


Capacities from 290 
to !20 Bushels Per 
Hour 











Even witha small acreage of grain 
ade to do good work. 
ge ther and buy it and do your own threshing. 


Sang THRESHERS - 


. For 75 years we've being n 
ment. These handle millom: 1ize, 
rice, rye, wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas 
they do the work quickly ar nd cleat uly. Before buying a thresh- 
er send for our Catalog. 


and Gasoline Engines A.W.GRAY’S SONS, 20 SOUTH St., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 









st | het thing. It doesn tS 
ghbors enue club to- 






You: ur 
It's a money-saver. 


naking a Thresher for every require- 
Kathr-corn, feterita, sorghum 
and grass seed. And 


It’s free. 




















HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 





SEE THE STUDEBAKER. DEALER* 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’ 
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Housewives now buy Mennen’s by the box of half a dozen 
cans, thus anticipating mood and need. Wise women know 
that Mennen’s Taleum Powders wipe out innumerable petty 
irritations, and illumine every-day life by bringing comforts 
and conveniences into the home. 


An inexpensive powder that gives a refreshing, soothing 
massage to the invalid; relieves sore, tired feet; soothes sun- 
burn, prevents chafing, and is vital to the care of the baby, is 
as necessary in the home as running water. 


These and other remarkable uses, one hundred and one of 
which have been compiled for ready reference and put into 
the new Mennen handbook entitled ““‘Taleum Powder in the 
Home, Nursery and Sickroom,” which is yours for the asking, 
have given impetus to the practise of purchasing Mennen’s 
Talcum Powders by the box, instead of by the can. 


The Mennekins, now on exhibition at drug stores every- 
where, are the sign and symbol of the sensible, practical 
vogue. A special assortment of six Mennen’s Talcums has been 
packed—each can in a carton—and all six in a large carton, 
which form blocks and picture puzzles. The Merry Menne- 
kins appear on these blocks. These blithe little fellows are 
brothers to the famous Mennekin Baby, which is known and 
loved all over the planet. They make rollicking playmates 
for the children. Ask your druggist for the Mennekin set, or 
we will send a set to you direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


Every time you see the Mennekins in the store-window or 
the home, they will remind you of the advantage of buying 
Mennen’s Taleum Powders in lots of six assorted cans at a time 
—one for every need.and mood and purpose—enough to satisfy 
the tastes and requirements of each member of the household. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula 
that has never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need: Borated, Violet and Unscented; Sen Yang with a 
delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for Mea, a boon 
after shaving, with a neutral color that leaves the face free 
from the pallor of a pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a 
trial can of each brand desired, except Unscented. 


Fornursery or playroom decoration we can supply five Mennekins 
for 20 cents in stamps or coin. Can be used infborder or cut-out. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
2217 Orange Street - - Newark, N. J. 
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